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APPLETONS’ 
APPLETONS’ 


Standard System of Penmanship. 


THE MOST PERFECTLY GRADED SYSTEM PUBLISHED. THE 
ONLY COPY-BOOKS IN WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE USED 
TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRODUCE 
PRACTICAL, FREE-HAND WRITING IN THE SsCHOOL-ROOM. 








THE SERIES: 
LEAD PENCIL COURSE 


3 Numbers. 


SHORT COURSE. 


Tracing 3 Numbers. 
Without Tracing, 7 Nos. 


GRAMMAR COURSE. 


7 Numbers- Standard forms. 
AND Di lt combinations, 
Movement Book. Interary value of copies. 


NEW FEATURES: 
JUST ISSUED: Supplementary Movement Books, “A” 
and ‘“* 33,’’ COMBINING MOVEMENT AND Form, 
A Compierse System or Business Forms. NégaARLY READY. 


A beautiful lauguage 
method. 


Whole letter practice. 
Graded columns. 
Elementary movement exercise. 


Perfect grading. 
Natural shading. 








Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Lippincott's Popular Series 
READERS 


“Cultivate a Taste for Reading as a Source of Knowledge,” 


EVIDENCE THAT THE BOOKS MEET THE WANTS OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS: 





ADOPTED FOR USE IN 


City of New York, City of Newburyport, Mass.. 
City of Philadelphia, City of Rockland, Me., 
ity of Cambridge, Mass., City of Keene, N. H., 
City of Salem, Mass., City of Meadville, Pa., 
AND HUNDREDS OF TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


THE THIRD READER. 


PECULIAR FEATURES AND POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


1. The Localhzi of Events around a “Home Centre” of attraction, by which the same 
characters appear in different lessons. 

2. The use of Geographical Representation for groundwork, with its adjuncts of mountains, 
valleys, hills, woods, lakes, bays, islands, mills, factories, forges, a village and schools, etc., enables 
the author to introduce an unusual amount of interesting variety and useful information. 

3. The many selections interwoven with the narrative portions represent Child-Life, and are 
specially interesting and instructive to children. 

4. Further and important development of Tanguage Lessons in the construction of sentences. 

5. Further Oral Exercises, in which pupils learn, incidentally, che grammatical force and 
application of words,—or, Language before grammar. 

6. Elocutionary Amey wy! instead of Rules. 

“We see in this Series beginning of a better and brighter day for the reading classes.’"’—New 
York School Journal. 

The First and Second books of the series are the result of a careful study of the needs of 
elementary pupils, and present some striking and novel features in the reading lessons and their 
accompanying oral and written exercises. reat prominence is given to the conversational style, 
which is most familiar to early childhood, and best adapted to promote naturalness in reading.,— 
New England Journal of Education. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 








715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto. 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents ; Introduction, 20 Cents, 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 





nine years course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50, 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





PLANT DESCRIPTION. ARS AMAL TES PLANK. SYNOPSIS of BOTANICAL TERMS. By J. H. Prrt1s- 

. A. PTL RY, A.M., Pro r 0 A 4 

Cou a Blanks are ‘put up in blocks instead of book Bury, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith College, This 
form that they may be examined separately, The sheets synopsis is designed as an aid in learning the use of terms 
are perforated so that they may be bound together if desired. . in the study of descriptive botany. To accom 


Price per block (25 sheets), 


ny_the 
bianks. 4pp.8vo. Price each,5c. Per hundred, 81.50. 


No class in Botany is completely equipped without tnese blanks, in which to record observations. Send 20 cents for sample block. 


* SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 











JosEePH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey Orry, N. J. 
GENTLEMEN: * * * 
industry may grow and prosper, as it deserves. 


With my best wishes for your success, I am, 





uu US. . i iid Oni i. 8% 





sil eercemsemmeinieneenenenmmmms 


* Iam always glad to hear of all enterprises conducted by American 
brains, American capital and American industry. You certainly have a valid claim upon all Americans 
who use lead pencils; and of course, you have a large constituency to serve. 


This Department has long been aware of your enterprise and generosity. I have often heard the Dixon 
Pencils highly commended, and thus far have never heard them criticised. 


_& Wours very respectfully, 


State oF New YorK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


ALBANY, March 21st, 1888. 


I certainly trust your 














[Signed ] CHAS. R. SKINNER. 
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W H. Walmsley &Co. 
SuccEssORS TO © 
R. & J. BECK, 
4016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 













A: W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
QUALITY 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


Tf you cannot obtain 
these Goods at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


\ FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 
SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 











io ssn 
e [Ta } 


All the necessary standurds of weights and 
measures, in a neat, varnished, bard wood 
carmmnet with lock Should be in every schocl 
bu'aing. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass 
MAGI 


R PETR 











Teachers want- 


PHOTOGRAPHS. jn¢°tine photo 


graphs of California Scenery, will please 
address me for a catalogue free. I send 
them all over the world. 
W. EK. VICKERY, 
108 Grant AVENUE, SaN FRANCISCO. 


sBeckyst EF, B. BENJAMIN, _ NEWYORK 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for oe lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


Sima JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Oy STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
<= SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, For 


FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, ana 
Badges and Medals for Pupils of Seminaries and 
them. The Olivet College Class of 90 would take pleasure in recommending 


Stub Potnt, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 
Schools, also Class Pins, Rings and Bracelets. 
Mr. Stockwell’s workmanship to an ope or fraternity in the country. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. JENEY HOE, Sole Agent. 
19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
His work is nothing but first-class.” OLIveT COLLEGE CLASS Olivet, Mich., March 29th, 1887. 


















E. R. STOCKWELL, 
| 8 
ii amu 
("Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MANUFACTURER OF 
“We received the O. C. 90 pins as ordered, and were much gratified with 











OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
St. Paul, Minn. July 6, 1887. 


GENTLEMEN :—I cheerfully certify that the Edison Mimeograph, lately purchased of your 
agent, has during the short time of its use (about three weeks) in there offices. paid for its cos 
more than thrice over. Especial y do we find it * great invention ” for Examination questions iv 
Algebra, Mathematics, Gieek, cr ovuher studies requiring charavters rarely found, even in the 
stecked printing offices. WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT, now that we have learned to know 
its merits and excellence. Orro DREHER, Secretary. 

P. 8.—Concurrea in by Supcrintendent Taylor. 


Send for Samples of work and Descriptive Circuler to 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 254 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


WANTED. 


Geers SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 


Very truly, 





energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 
School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in sellang memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 ard $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many tcs.imonials like the following : 
» “I take pleasure in testif to : 
man Ps A with the fiem ying Ad Bae, heb dy my ae Re nag HR hg Thee? 
pur: of them has been equal to their representati ms, and { have impncit confideuce in then 


willingness and ability to do all they promise.”"—C, M. ARNOLD Pres, . 
and Business College, Nor h Middieton, Ks. ° — Sr Saas 


* After an examination of the Catalogue and the gift books of the National Library A ti 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO. wr. RYLAND, Lieut.-Gor. \Viscon aa va 
* The Naticnal Library Association dispenses with * middie men ’ and brings the reading public 


nearer to publishers. I think the plan an excellent one.”’—J. W. b 
oy de os — e le S. AKERS, Supt. Puplic Instruction, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Ill 





B. F. BROWN & CoQ., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris E 


xposition, 1876. 


French 
Dressing 


None Gen 
Without Paris Medal 
on Every Bottle. 











5 A ay Orleans ¥ 
ighest ee ee ry ~posttien, Againet AR 


JAS. W. QUEEN & €0., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres 
pondence dcsired. 
Mention this Jour- 
*. Nac. 








EIMER & AMEND. 
205, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenve, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
., Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the Lowes | patess. 


unsen’s Burners and 
naces, a specialty in manufactare. 





ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREW 

Globes, Tella- 
s, Maps. 

harts of all 
tinds, Bleck- 
boards. Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School] 
Maps. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will begin Februsry 8, 1888 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 














How to 6ure 
SKin & Healp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are apootty. economically and 
permanently cured by. CuUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CurTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, e y, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENDT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, 50c.: SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by_the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MASS. 
Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


Pimples, blackheads, cha’ and oily #4 
i skin prevented by pan Soap. 4 
Relief in one minute, for ali ye" weak- 
pesees, in CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





















ESTERBROOK’S $15=\,, <a ° 


No. 333. 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, _ 


333, 444, 128. 105 & 048. 
FOR 8ALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


TERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., WY. 
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The School Journal. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, | Editors. 





” Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 
rae. onenere Institute and Practical Teacher. 
ear. 


onthly.) $1.25 a 
widlecie Nees. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 


he Ry OFFICE. GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
11 Wass Ave. Chicago, “m. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 


New York, May 5, 1888. 
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(THE recent crisis in Emperor Frederick’s condi- 

tion left his general health much worse than 
before. Queen Victoria was given a cordial recep- 
tion in Berlin, in spite of fears to the contrary. 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, the most famous surviving 
Confederate officer, has been admitted as a contri- 
buting member of a post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The Pope has written a letter in which 
he condemns boycotting as carried on in Ireland. A 
decree has been forwarded to Ireland, with special 


instructions to Mgr. Persico to direct the clergy to. 


refuse absolution to any one declining to renounce 
membership in the National League. Shouts for 
Boulanger in Paris so inflamed a crowd of students 
that a serious riot was threatened, and the police 
were called to disperse the crowd. It isstated that 
Gov. Hill will probably approve the license bill now 
in his hands. The Prince of Wales is said to be 
contemplating a visit to the United States. Melviile 
W. Fuller, of Chicago, has been nominated for Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. The 
Quadrennial General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States opened in 
New York Tuesday. 


T is amusing to hear educationists claim that man- 

ual training has been tried in this country and has 
proved a failure, It is not true that it has been tried 
in this country. From 1835 to 1845 several schools 
opened on the manual labor basis; the pupils per- 
formed certain tasks and thus paid for their tuition. 
Mount Holyoke was one of the most successful of 
these ; it has, however, abandonedthe plan. The ob- 
ject in these schools was not eduvation but a mon- 
eyed profit. They gave up the plan because the 
students found it more profitable to pay in money 
than in work. Yet we have intelligent people who 
claim that this was manual training! 

Thus do we suffer from ignorance right among our 
so-called educators; thus do we suffer from the lack 
of studying the subject of education. A man reads 
some history ; ‘‘ goes through ” an arithmetic; learns 
to parse ; can name the various countries of the earth 
and their capitals and he undertakes to teach—:he 
public accept him as an educator. He is now ready 
to give his opinions on the ideas of Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel and Comenius—if haply he has heard such men 
have existed. Let it be stated right here that buta 
few men in this country comprehend this manual 
training matter; it is a large affair. We are begin- 
ning, simply beginning to study it. 


-o- — 





HAT cooking should be understood by girls is of 
great importance, of course. How much men- 
tal training it will give is a serious question. It is 
an industry whose main object is to give a skill, a 
dexterity that may aid and minister to the comforts 
of life at the home, or be put in the market and en- 
able the pupilto earn money. The object of man- 
ual training is to teach and train the mental powers, 
as its first and main object. _If in the cooking schoo! 
the main object is to teach the pupil to cook, and 
if any mental training comes out of it, well and 
good—let it be so stated. But do not let us set the 
pupils to making shoes and coats under the name of 
manual training; say at the outset we are teaching 
the young idea how to make hats and coats, and have 
done with it. 


-o- 





OR many years we shall struggle against cari 
catureal manual training. Work in theschools 
aimed at a product that has a commercial value is 
one thing ; training accomplished through work is 
quite another. We have striven for years to make 
this plain, but it will take years more of reasoning 
evidently. Men who might be expected to think up- 
on these things in a rational manner absolutely re- 
fuse todoso. Of course there is jeering by sound- 
headed fogies—sound as far as they go; they point 
to the cooking, sewing, etc., and compare it with 
their work that trains only the mental powers. It 
is apparent that many things will be tried and only 
Manual Training, that is, mind training will survive. 
The wise teacher sees this; by trial only can we find 
this. We are now in the trial stage. Doing and 
making, as forms of expression only, will havea 
place in our public schools, for expression leads to 
development and growth. To introduce doing and 
making with a commercial end in view will lead to 
disappointment. And is not that just what some 
are aiming at, and mis-calling it manual training? 
A gentleman interested in manual training visited 
this city lately and entered an institution where it 
was said manual training had been introduced. The 
citizen who showed: him about, was intelligent, on 
the subject, and whén he saw but one student mak- 
ing a thing that suited his fancy or his needs— 
treating the room as a handy work-shop, he was, as 
he said, “sick of the whole thing.” This sort of 
manual training will spread over the country, pro- 
bably ;—there are people who know just enough to 
introduce such a base imitation but not enough to 
introduce the genuine article. 








(‘THE philosophy of ethics and the practice of eth- 

ics are entirely different. Judge Pitman in the 
last Forum says that ‘‘ due place should be given to 
the study of ethics in the public schools.” If he 
means the practice of morality, we agree with him, 
but if he nleans the learning of ethical theories or 
propositions, wedisagree. Wecannever learn mor- 
al obligation by repeating, ‘‘Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God.” Words and practice are world-wide 
apart. Froebel taught that a child can never learn 
the goodness of God's gifts unless he has first learned 
the happiness of giving to others; that he can never 
know what receiving is unless he first knows what 
giving is. .In the same way a child can never know 
what love or forgiveness is unless he has loved or 
forgiven some one who has ivjured him. The Com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord,” etc., is of- 
ten repeated, but less often learned, because children 
are not taught to love each other. It is as easy to 
teach ethics as arithmetic, but like arithmetic, it 
cannot be learned by repeating rules. When shall 
we learn that ccmmitting words is one thing, and 
learning truth and principles is another? 





+ +O + 


(THE people value the practical results of school 

work. The average parent cannot be made to 
see otherwise. The want of ability to spell cor- 
rectly, or write a letter in accordance with the de- 
mands of business, is considered positive evidence of 
failure on the part of teachers. Breadth of judg 
ment, correctness of observation, tenacity of mem- 
ory, conscientiousness, and politeness are not taken 
into account by the average business man. The 
bank cashier asks whether the boy can keep books, 
and rapidly add acolumn of figures. The merchant 
wants to know how much the young man has 
learned about the busiaess in which he is engaged. 
Many excellent scholars have graduated from col- 
lege, with little or no knowledge of any kind of 
practical work and decidedly ‘ignorant ” of society 
etiquette. But this does not prove that they were 
not educated. The ‘best education” does not 
mean a knowledge of a trade, a business or a pro- 
fession, but it does mean the possession of a mind so 
disciplined and trained as to be able to grasp the 
problems of life and solve them. 





((OMENIUS thought that, if he could have the 

‘ gole control of a child’s education, he could 
make him what he pleased, but C.menius was 
wrong. It is not possible to make some boys ora- 
tors, or some girls mathematicians, even under the 
very best tuition. There are undeveloped charac- 
teristics or potentialities that under favorable cir- 
cumstances will grow into strength, but which 
under other circumstances will remain dormant. 
Memory, imagination, the will, and sensibilities can 
be cultivated in all children of common sense, but it 
is not possible to train all the possibilities of a child 
into equal strength. A wise teacher of young chil- 
dren soon learns what each of his pupils are capable 
of doing the best, for no two human beings were 
ever created exactly alike. Ina perfect syst m of 
education each child has the special treatment suited 
to his case. 

Character is the expression of the sum of all the 
mental, physical, and moral possessions any indivi- 
dual has. No two characters are exactly alike. 
There are, and always will be, grades of goodness and 
badness. No two saints are the same kind of saints. 
It is often that one ruling characteristic marks the 
character of a person; for example,we say that a cer- 
tain soldier is brave, that a physician is skilful, and a 
successful financier is sharp. These predominant 
traits stamp the kind of characters we meet. This 
whole subject is most important for teachers’ 
study. 
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AN INCIDENT FROM A BROOKLYN SCHOOL, 


The following comes to us from the daily press : 


“A teacher as a lesson in composition had instructed every boy 
in the class to_write a letter to his father, and to bring it in at the 
end of the week forcriticism. One lad, with a flushed face, moved 
uneasily in his seat at imminent risk of receiving a bad mark for 
deportment. Undeterred by the strong emphasis which had been 
laid on the words ‘every boy without exception,’ he raised his 
hand and encountered the stern gaze of frowning majesty. 
* Please, Miss,’ he faltered, ‘I cannot do it. 1 have no father to 
write to. He isn’t living.’ ‘That makes no difference,’ was the 
peremptory response. * You can write to him just as well. I said 
that every boy in the class must write a letter to his father, and I 
meant just what I said.’ Discipline had to be maintained without 
reference to sentiment or heart-ache. The word had gone forth, 
and was not to be recalled. The infallibility of the teacher was 
not to be challenged on so flimsy a pretext as ‘a dead father.’ The 
boy must write to him ‘ just the same ;’ and he did—the most pite- 
ous letter that a child could write—a letter of yearning ‘tor the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still ;’ 
a ietter over which his mother sobbed all the night through. The 
teacher apparently was not atfected by it, for she said nothing 
when it was handed to her, and corrected it in her most precise 
and conventional way. So long as ‘the system’ was enfurced 
without deviation to the right or to the left, she had a complacent 
sense of having done her duty. It made no difference to her, as 
she had said, whether the father was dead or alive, so long as the 
letter was written and the boy taught to obey without murmur- 
ing.” 

It is a consolation to know that such incidents as this 
are not common ; in fact, there never was a time when 
they were less common than to-day, but they should not 
be found at all. Our graded system, with its fixed 
places for beginnings and endings, with its studies 
chopped up in parcels of exact lengths, encourages such 
mechanical work, Unthinking and heartless teachers 
come to look upon their pupils as raw material in a fac- 
tory, from which must be manufactured a certain quan- 
tity of salable goods, that will stand the critical scrutiny 
of the inspector’s eye. But the real teacher thinks far 
otherwise. The amount of goods she can turn out ina 
given time is not in her thought. The number of facts 
her pupils commit is to her of little consequence, 
Growth is her aim ; the acquiring of spiritual and men- 
tal power her object. Order, in the school way this 
word is used, is of little consequence. Her daily ques- 
tion is, what do my pupils need? How can I lead them 
to supply their needs? She studies the child far more 
than the book, and is constantly thinking, these boys 
will soon be men, and these girls women, and it is of far 
more consequence that they be thinking, honest, sensi- 
ble, loving, earnest men, than that they should know all 
the facts in all the text-books ever published. 

Now comes the old question from some reader, ‘‘ Must 
we not teach facts?” Certainly, friend, certainly; not 
as an end, but as a means, The end is character. 
Which is of greater importance, that a child should 
stand high in spelling, parsing, numbers, and history, or 
that he should observe correctly and quickly, judge 
properly, generalize justly, and possess an earnest love 
for the right, with an inflexible determination to follow 
it? 





HASNT THE ROD HAD ITS DAY ? 





In our opinion it has, except prescribed as a punish- 
ment by an officer of the law, and after the criminal has 
had a fair trial by jury. Somebody asks, ‘‘ How about 
insubordinate boys?” If they cannot be governed 
without the rod, they have no business at school. Let 
them be committed to a reformatory, or restrained by 
parents, at home. The time has come—fully come, 
when the stick should be put in amuseum along side the 
thumb screw, the gag and the stocks. Beating teachers 
seldom are able to avoid worse punishment than they 
give their pupils; in other words, they punish them- 
selves worse than their pupils. An instance of this re- 
cently occurred in Jersey City. A very bad boy 
received a severe whipping. No doubt he deserved all 
he got and more, but it was in our opinion, not the duty 
of the teacher to take the execution of the penalty of 
violated law in his own hands without authority from 
an officer of the law. A great deal has been written 
about the teacher being in loco parentis. Nobody can 
be put in place of the parent when severe punishment is 
to be inflicted. If a child has violated any code of the 
unwritten common law, the proper judge to fix the 
penalty is the parent. No one can take his place except 
an acting justice or a judge. The teacher is not a 
judicial officer, neither is he an executing officer in cases 
of offence against either the written or unwritten law of 
the country. If the offence is trivial the rod is far 
severer than the cause. We speak from an experience 
of many years when we advise teachers to let the rod rest 
in peace, It has had its day, 


UTILITY AND PROGRESS. 


If a useful thing is made, if a useful life is lived, ora 
useful thought conceived the result is progress. It can- 
not be otherwise. A plow is made for use. A good 
deed is done for somebody’s benefit, a grand thought 
passes through the mind and the thinker is made better 
thereby. Utility is inseparable from progress ; in other 
words progress depends upon utility. Utility depends 
upon material things; upon something made with the 
hand, seen with the eye, smelled, tasted, heard -or 
handled. It is impossible to conceive of a man being 
good, without doing somebody some good. We have 
and can have no conception of any goodness apart from 
matter. We couldn’t have loved Christ unless he had 
been ‘‘ made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” To Thomas, 
Christ said, ‘‘ Handle me and see, a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” We cannot conceive of 
immateriality. We may by, faith believe it, but it is 
past all our conceptions of being. 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR HARVARD 
STUDENTS. 





sity, tried the experiment of acting as a voluntary agent 
for students in the various departments of the Univer- 
sity who wished to secure work during the summer 
months. Some wished to go into lawyers’ offices, others 
to tutor, work on farms, canvass for books, or serve as 
hotel clerks, steamboat clerks or parlor car conductors. 
His success in finding a considerable number of the men 
profitable employment has led him to renew his offer 
this year. Counting on support from the alumni of Har- 
vard, he is said to expect in the future to be able to aida 
large proportion of the worthy and energetic students to 
add to their income by summer work. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S EDUCAIIONAL WORK. 


From 1847 to 1851, Mr. Arnold acted as private secre- 
tary to the late Lord Lansdowne. Then began his pro- 
fessional career as an educator. He was appointed lay 
inspector of schools, under the committee of council on 
education. Taking an active part in the creation of a 
national system of education, he was sent in 1859 to the 
continent to investigate the schools of France, Ger- 
many, and Holland. In 1865, he made a similar excur- 
sion to obtain information respecting schools, for the 
middle and higher classes. The results of his observa- 
tions during these two journeys were analyzed in a 
volume on the schools and universities of the continent, 
published in 1868. He retained his official position until 
1886, when he abandoned his life work in consequence 
of failing health. These were all the practical services 
that he rendered to the cause of education in England, 
with which his father’s name had been identified. 


-* 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








Tickets for the national meeting at San Francisco 
will be on sale at all points on and after June 5, 1888. 
In every case the membership fee of two do.lars will be 
added to the regular fare at the time of purchasing the 
ticket. ‘Those holding them must reach San Francisco 
not later than July 17, and return tickets will be good 
for three months after that date. 

The president of the National Educational Association 
has just returned from a sec._nd trip to California, as- 
sured that every effort is being made to make the meet- 
ing a complete success. The sub-committees are carry- 
ing details to perfection, and are sparing no labor. 

Mr. J. K. Wilson, chairman of the committee on ho- 
tels and accommodations invites early correspondence, 
requests to indicate character and size of party, prices 
desired to be paid, and whether at a hotel or more re- 
tired quarters. His address is Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco. The committee under him are ready to do all in 
their power for the comfort of those requiring their ser- 
vices, and delay on the part of the excursionists will be 
the only cause of failure in securing comfortable rooms. 
The executive officers will be at the Occidental Hotel, 
where the officers or their representatives will be during 
business hours. The office of the reception committee 
will be at the Palace Hotel. 

The first meeting of the directors for the current year 
will be held July 17, at 3 P. M., and a general meeting of 
department officers two hours later. The last meeting 
of the directors will be held July 21, at 9 a. M. 

The Volume of Proceedings for the last meetirg is still 
being issued to all members who send to the secretary 
for it, 





- 


Last year, Mr. Bolles the Secretary of Harvard Univer- |. 





SUMMER COURSES AT HARVARD. 


Several of the numerous summer courses to be offered 
at Harvard in July and August are identical with college 
elective courses given during the academic year. It has 
been suggested as a way to enable candidates for the de- 
gree of A. B. to graduate and begin their professional 
training earlier in life, that these summer courses be 
counted as part of their regular term of residence. If 
the project comes to anything it will probably induce a 
large number of students to try to earn their first degree 
in three instead of four years. 





THE LEAVEN IS WORKING. 


“T thank God,” said Mr. Horace Davis, in his inau- 
gural address as president of the Cahfornia State 
University, that the time has come when the treasures 
of the higher education are laid open to women equally 
with men, and I believe that this leaven will silently 
work through the whole community, giving a higher 
tone to society, and exercising a benign influence even 
upon public affairs.” 








HER NAME SHOULD BE REMEMBERED. 


The little school in the log school house on Cypress 
Creek, Perry Co., Tenn., was quiet on the 26th day of 
April last, where Miss Mollie Green was teaching her 
pupils. Suddenly a shaggy dog, foaming at the mouth, 
snapping and biting, dashed in at the door and made to- 
ward one of the children. The brave little woman 
sprang between them and the intruder, and told them it 
was a mad dog. She kicked at it, her skirts protecting 
her, and by the aid of a heavy rule kept it at bay until 
all the children had fled. The infuriated animal repeat- 
edly sprang at her throat, but she was agile and reso- 
lutely held her ground. When all the little ones were 
gone, she desperately fought off the dog until she reached 
the door, which she shut after her, and fell fainting out- 
side. The children in the meantime ran to the nearest 
houses, an eighth of a mile distant, and gave the alarm. 
Two mensoon came and killed the dog. The grateful 
parents of the children took up a subscription and gave 
the young woman a fine saddle horse. 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ORATORY AND 
ELOCUTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The summer session of this school will be held from 
July 2 to August 11, 1888, at. Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
Canada. The place is delightfully situated, twenty-five 
miles west of Niagara Falls, on the south shore of Lake 
Ontario. Mr. James E. Murdoch, the well known 
Shakespearean scholar, author, and lecturer, has recently 
been elected president of the school. He will spend four 
weeks at Grimsby Park, giving two lectures each week. 
His subjects will be from Shakespeare and the Bible. 
The plan contemplates a study of the leading tragedies, 
in which Mr. Murdoch will read the most interesting 
extracts with full dramatic expression, showing how 
different qualities and modulations of the voice, as given 
by prominent readers and actors, convey widely different 
meanings. Many fine Bible descriptions and narratives 
will be given in the same way. The special design of 
the summer session is to train all persons who wish to 
become effective public speakers and teachers of elocu- 
tion, although many of its students take the course for 
the sake of the general culture which it gives. 

The school offers a short, an extended, and a special 
course of summer study, occupying respectively ten, 
eighteen, and six hours per week, The short course will 
embrace all the usual drill in modulation, gesture, and 
articulation. The extended course adds to this, training 
in the psychological, literary, and expressive analysis of 
thought and style, artistic reading, and dramatic recita- 
tion. The special course, which may be taken in con- 
nection with either of the others, consists of drill in Bible 


‘and hymn reading, pulpit delivery, and extemporaneous 


speech, with criticism by the Faculty. The park and the 
lake furnish opportunities for all out door pastimes, and 
noted speakers preach each Sabbath. Altogether the 
summer school of oratory offers a most attractive pro- 
gram for those who wish to devote a part of their vaca- 
tion to self-culture. 





THOSE who are preparing exhibits for the N. T. A., at 
San Francisco next summer, should not fail to notice 
the article on drawing and crayoning, which we gave 12 
last week’s issue, by W. N. Hull, of Iowa State Normal 
School. His method of fixing and so preserving crayoD 
drawings, whether black or colored, should be known by 
all. The advantage of larger drawings in schools is also 
apparent, — 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

THE New Jersey Legislature has promptly passed a bill 
that was submitted to it appropriating $12,000 for the 
purchase and equipment of a home for the care and train- 
ing of feeble-minded women. 





Wm. BUCKNELL, EsgQ., of Philadelphia, has celebrated 
his seventy-seventh birthday by giving among his other 
donations one of $25,000 to the University at Lewisburgh, 
Pa., which bears his name, and one of $5,000 to Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, and $2,500 to the Ongole 
Mission. The funds given to Bucknell University are to 
be chiefly used in erecting and equipping an annex to 
the Institute tor Music and Art. 





THE new book by Professor C. M. Woodward of St. 
Louis, on the ‘“ Manual Training School” is thorough, 
accurate, satisfactory, and practical. We are satisfied 
that all of our readers will be in accord with us, in this 
opinion when they read the volume. It is written by a 
master educational mechanic, and thinker. 


SUPERINTENDENT ELLIs, at the last regular meeting of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) board of education, urged the 
establishment of kindergartens in that city. He sug- 
gested that, owing to lack of room, the plan of half-day 
sessions should be adopted in the lowest grades, in order 
to accommodate the kindergartens. 





ARNOLD of Rugby never worked across the grain of a 
sympathetic boy’saffections. It was this type of teacher 
that excited the lamented Matthew Arnold’s most cyn- 
ical sarcasms in his active career of education inspection 
in the English schools. He could not tolerate heartless- 
ness. If there be one place above all others where his 
gospel of sweetness and light needs to be taught, in sea- 
son and out of season, it is in the school-room. 





Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, who has just been chosen the 
first president of Clark University at Worcester, Mass., 
is a Massachusetts man by birth, and first saw the light 
in Ashfield, Franklin county, the birthplace of the poet 
Bryant and a town which for charms of its own has be- 
come the summer residence of a very remarkable circle 
of men of letters. He is now in the early prime of life. 
He was graduated at Williams College in 1867, and spent 
two years at Berlin, two at Leipsic, one at Bonn and one 
at Heidelberg, taking in various courses of study under 
the most advanced instructors; he afterward visited 
most of the great centers of education in Europe. Re- 
turning to this country, he was elected Lecturer at Har- 
vard University and Williams College, and finally to a 
professorship of his favorite studies, education and mind, 
at Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Hall has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the literature his professional chair 
represents, and he has displayed everywhere a nature of 
generous impulses, broad sympathies, and a mind of 
commanding intellectual grasp of the subject he treats. 

THE amount of suffering and misery which the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have been able 
to relieve, may be guessed from the statement that thirty 
of them have dealt since their organization with the 
cases of 130,000 cruelly treated animals and 110,000 
cruelly treated children. ~- 





THE beginning of a great movement is apparent in the 
schools of this city. Manual Training has been intro 
duced, and it certainly is to become an integral feature. 
We have advocated this for so many years that we cannot 
but feel gratified at the step that has been taken. As 
this movement has been initiated under Superintendent 
Jasper, the Board of Education will probably continue 
him in office in order that the new plans that have been 
devised with so much labor by him may be properly 
carried out. 





QUESTIONS used at the uniform examinations in the 
state of New York are selected and arranged by the in- 
stitute conductors, each conductor being personally 
responsible for questions and answers in the different 
subjects as follows : 

John H. French, LL. D. Drawing, and (after Sep- 
tember ist) Methods. 

Henry R. Sanford, A. M. Current Topics; Gram- 
mar; Physics. 

Sam’l H. Albro, A. M. Civil Government ; Composi- 
tion ; Physiology and Hygiene. 

Chas. T. Barnes. American History ; Algebra ; Geo- 
graphy. 

Isaac H. Stout. Arithmetic; Book-keeping ; School 


Spiritual theme, and it does one good to hear him dis- 





T. F. SEWARD. 





The president of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London, 
Mr. J. S. Curwen, writing in a London paper after Mr. 
Seward’s visit to that city three years agc, says : 

What is the type of man, physically speaking, who is 
a force among his fellows, attracts them, converts them 
to his views, sets them imitating his example? It is 
hard to say. Nature, outwardly speaking, often works 
by the unexpected. Mr. T. F. Seward, who has set 
himself the task of persuading the American people to 
adopt the Tonic Sol-fa method, has hardly the frame or 
manner of the typical pioneer. Of less than medium 
height, slightly built, with quiet voice and manner, 
he has nothing of the bustle and stride of some men who 
have succeeded in the world. It is when you come to 
know him that you feel the toughness and persistence of 
his moral fiber. No one can be in contact with Mr. 
Seward without soon discovering that the source of his 
inspiration is an intense and living belief in Providence. 
‘* People talk,” he says, ‘‘of special providence. To me 
there is no such thing; providence cannot be special 
any more than sunshine; it is unceasing and every- 
where.” He believes that God prepares men for His 
purposes ; shapes their destiny, tries and proves them, 
sets them to work. This is Mr. Seward’s favorite 


course upon it. ‘‘The faithless coldness of the times” 
has not chilled his heart, and, to finish Tennyson’s verse 
he sets out to ‘‘ ring the fuller ministrel in” in America 
with a firm conviction, from which nothing can swerve 
him, that he has been chosen by Providence for the 
work, 

Mr. Seward has certainly proved his faith by his 
works. The zeal and ability with which he has pressed 
what he regards as a necessary reform in the method of 
teaching music has commanded the respect and admir- 
ation, even of those who are not yet in sympathy with 
the new movement. 

Mr. Seward was born in the year 1835, at Florida, 
Orange County, N. Y. He received his musical educa- 
tion from the leading teachers of that day, such as 
Lowell Mason, Thomas Hastings and William B. Brad- 
bury. He began his musical life as organist at New 
London, Conn. He there married the lady who has 
been so truly a help-meet in his life’s work. She has not 
only furnished poetry for many of his hymns and part- 
songs, but has herself composed a variety of music of a 
popular character. From New London, Mr. Seward 
went to Rochester, N. Y., where he followed his profes- 
sion several years. Since 1868, he has lived at Orange, 
N. J. 

His published works of sacred and secular music 
have been quite numerous, one of which, ‘‘The Temple 
Choir,” had a sale of over a hundred thousand copies. 
In addition to his labors as author and teacher, he has 
always devoted more or less time to editorial work, and 
since 1868, has been successively editor of the New York 
Musical Pioneer, The New York Musical Gazette, The 
Tonic Sol-fa Advocate, and The Musical Reform. 

Mr. Seward’s sympathies have always been with 
broad educational movements, and his authorship (in 
association with Dr. Lowell Mason) of ‘‘ The Pestaloz- 
zian Music Teacher,” prepared him for a reception of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system, which he regards as a logical 
and necessary outcome of the inductive principles of 
Pestalozzi. Yet his habit of mind is cautious, and he 
did not adopt the new English method, till he had visi- 
ted and personally éxamined the musical systems of 





Law. > 


ROUND LAKE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The National Summer School will open all its depart- 
ments at Round Lake, July 10. The next day will be 
OPENING Day, at which time special exercises will be held 
in the auditorium in commemoration of the educational 
and literary work so successfully begun at this place. 
Last year some of the speakers at this time were Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Dr. John P. Newman, and Gen. L. P. 
Di Cesnola. An equally attractive program is now 
being prepared and will be announced in due season. 
The school of methods at Round Lake will be crowded 
with helpful courses. Three of these will be both new 
and attractive. Dr. Pratt of Boston will gives ten 
lessons on gymnastics founded on anatomy in which he 
will fully explain by illustrations the intelligent use of 
the best apparatus, and the proper effect of right exer- 
cise, and also show how teachers should dress and eat in 
order to be best fitted for their work. Simple exercises 
suited to the school-room will be taught and practiced 
each day. Primary and grammar school reading will 
receive unusual attention. Teachers who have difficul- 
ties in their line of work will be able to hear both the 
psychology and the best practical methods of teaching 
in order to secure good results, fully explained by Messrs. 
Balliet, Butterfield, Boyd, Allen and Lovejoy. Memory 
training is to be systematically taught for the help of 
teachers, by Prof. White of New Haven, who has devel- 
oped a plan which is simple, sensible, and practical. 





EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION DISCUSSED. 


At the recent annual meeting of the board of educa- 
tion in Bridgeport, Mr. H. M. Harrington was unani- 
mously re-elected superintendent of schools. 
A communication from Rev. D. J. Cremin, in relation 
to having his school taken in charge by the board, was 
referred to the committee on schools and the superin- 
tendent, who were requested to inquire into the school 
referred to in his letter, and also to ascertain if there are 
any laws bearing on the subject. 
The following is a copy of Father Cremin’s letter : 
St. Augustine's Church, 
Bridgeport, Ct., 
April 9th, 1888, 
Mr. PRESIDENT: 
As representative of the interests of the above church, educa- 
tion of the young being one of the principal, I petition your 
Honorable Body to extend the same privileges to our school as are 
done for the Sisters’ school at St. Patrick’s in New Haven, Ct. It 
is needless for me to state that it is with great efforts that we 
carry on our parochial school, as most of you are well aware of 
the fact, but we are obliged to, and shall spend our last dollar 
since circumstances require us. Our people are principally of the 
working class, and consequently have not the time to religiously 
train their children, hence the necessity devolves on us for sup- 
plying the want. Of course you are all aware of how much im- 
portance the moral and religious training is for making good citi- 
zens. And a fact it is, I might say without an exception, that a 
R. Catholic cannot bea good citizen without being a good Catho- 
lic. I hope your Honorable Body will give the matter your kind 
attention and that you will arrange matters so as to take our 
school under the Board next September. 
I remain, 


Yours respectfully. 
D. J. CREMLN. 


Concerning this the Bridgeport Post said : 


The letter of Rev. Father Cremin, in which he asked the board 
of education to include his parochial school among those under 
their charge, has created considerable comment, most of it of an 
unfavorable nature. No one objects to a parish of any denomina- 
tion having its own independent school, and teaching its pupils 
the doctrine of religion as laid down in the church creed, and no 
one has a desire to interfere with such schools. If the parishes 
choose to support them, well and good; it is their right. But no 
sectarian school has a right to expect aid from the funds of the 
public treasury. Grant one aid, and the door is opened for all. 
One has just as good a right as another. This is a government 
where the will of the people is the law of the land, and the will of 
the people is that the public schools be kept free from sectarian 
influence. The public schools are one of the foundation stones of 
the government, and to all religious denominations the people will 
say, “ Hands off!" 





Bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, a liberal and influential 
Roman Catholic prelate, recently expressed himself 
quite strongly in favor of public schools. ‘ The state,” 
he is reported to have said to an interviewer, ‘‘ must 
provide for its own safety. A certain degree of instruc- 
tion is necessary that citizens understand their rights 
and duties, and take their part intelligently as voters in 
the administration of public affairs. The instruction, or 
education of children is not primarily a function of the 
state ; it is properly the right and the duty of parents, 
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and those failing—and many do and will fail in this 
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duty—the function devolves upon the state, as in a simi- 
lar manner and for similar reason devolves upon it the 
duty of providing even food and clothing for the de- 
pendent classes of society. Taxation for public instruc- 
tion, under this aspect of the case, is most just, and no 
citizen can complain.” He was totally opposed, how- 
ever, to the high-school system and to the exaction of 
money for its support, as unfair and unjust. He did 
not, of course, condemn higher education, but it should 
be paid for by its heneficiaries. Catholics, he said, 
would always be led by their religious principles to seek 
for their own children an education based upon religion. 
An effort to have the school fund divided would, he 
thought, be very injudicious on the part of Catholics. 
** Catholics,” he continued, “‘ find it ,burdensome to sup- 
port their own schools and at the same time do their full 
share for the maintenance of the public schools. But 
they have sufficient sense and sufficient love of country 
to bear with burdens rather than to trouble the public 
peace. I have no modus vivendi to present by which 
the Catholic Church and the public schools could be 
reconciled. The country desires no modus vivendi of the 
sort, and it is idle to be planning one. In England and | 
Canada such a modus does exist. It may be well to| 
state that, whatever the religious principles of Catholics 
might exact, Catholics have no objection whatever to 
state control of our schools, nor do they wish to have 
teachers or scholars exempted from examinations of 
state superintendents ; nor do they want for themselves 
the handling of state money. A so-called Catholic 
writer in the January number of the North American 
Review totally mis-states the Catholic position as to the 
school question. I do not wish to ignore the practical 
difficulties there are in the United States toward modify- 
ing the state schools in some particulars with a view of 
meeting the objections of Catholics ; and, as things are, 
the most practical approach to justice toward all parties 
would be, in my opinion, to reduce the public schools to 
their proper sphere, confining them to the imparting of 
instruction in the more rudimentary studies.” 





THE New York Catholic Protectory, through a bill 
introduced into the Senate of this state by Senator Ives, 
made another effort to have that institution and other 
private Catholic schools share in the funds raised in this 
city for the support of public schools. Similar efforts 
have been made in previous years, and hitherto without 
success. We fully agree with the Independent of this 
city in hoping that like results will attend all future 
efforts of the same character. The public schools of this 
city are open to all children, whether of Catholic or 
Protestant parents, or of parents who do not believe in 
any religion, and they are supported, as they should be, 
at the public expense. If any religious sect, not satisfied 
with these schools, chooses to establish private schools 
and teach its own peculiar religious tenets in the same, 
then it has a perfect right to do so. Nobody denies this 
right, or objects to its exercise. But when any sect asks 
the general public to help it, then a very different ques- 
tion is raised. The people as citizens and property- 
holders have no objection to being taxed for the support 
of non-sectarian public schools, in which they all have a 
common interest ; but they do decidedly object to such 
taxation for the support, either in whole or in part, of 
private schools. Let those who want such schools have 
them to their heart’s content, provided always that they 
are content to pay the bills. 


~* 


AARON BURR’S OIL PAINTINGS. 








By 8. 8. Day, Newark, N. J. 


In the middle of the last century Aaron Burr was 
President of Princeton College. Early in the present 
century his son, Aaron Burr, was Vice-President of the 
United States, and came within one vote of becoming 
President of the United States. It was Aaron Burr, Jr., 
that in a duel at Weehawken, N. J., shot Alexander 
Hamilton. The killing of Hamilton aroused great indig- 
nation against Burr, who at the time resided in New 
York City. He was indicted for murder, and fearing 
arrest, left his personal effects in the keeping of his col- 
ored body servant, and hastily left the city. His subse- 
quent history is full of thrilling interest, but we have no 
space to relate it here. It is our purpose to tell the his- 


tory of some of the personal effects that were thus left 
in charge of Burr’s body servant. 

Among these articles were four oil paintings. Two 
were of President Burr and his wife, one was of Aaron 
Burr, Jr., and the other of his beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, Theodosia. 
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CHARLES C. DAVIDSON, A. M. 








He was born in Noble County, Ohio, February 24, 1843, 
and worked on his father’s farm, attending the district 
school during the winter, until he was nineteen, when 
he entered the Ohio University at Athens ; failing health 
compelled him to give up hard study for atime. By the 
aid of private teachers he completed the course begun at 
college, and later received his degree. 

Since 1863, Mr. Davidson has been continuously en- 
gaged as teacher or superintendent. In 1875, he obtained 
from the state board of examiners a life certificate. 
The same year he completed the classical normal course 
under Prof. John Ogden, at Worthington. From this 
time his professional growth was rapid, and he became 
widely known as an earnest student of the philosophy of 
education. For many years he has been a member of 
both the Ohio State Teachers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Educational Association, in both of which he has at 
different times held important offices. For the last three 
years he has been superintendent of the public schools of 
the City of Alliance, and during this time the schools 
have undergone many beneficial changes. 

Mr. Davidson served as member of the state board of 
examiners during the whole term of office of ex-Commis- 
sioner L. D. Brown, and is at present serving under the 
administration of the present commissioner, E. T. Tappan. 
His eminent fitness for this work is acknowledged by the 
leading educators of the state. 

In addition to literary qualifications, Mr. D. has ex- 
cellent business and financial ability, as his election to 
the vice-presidency of the First National Bank of his 
city gives proof. He has provided for his family a com- 
fortable and commodious home in Alliance. 





these paintings, and to-day they would have been 
utterly lost and destroyed had it not been for the untir- 
ing efforts of one of Burr’s descendants, Judge Ogden 
Edwards, of New York. This gentleman knew these 
paintings had existed, and knew also that they had been 
left, as before stated, in the care of Burr’s servant. He 
knew further that the name of the servant was Kaeser. 
For years the judge searched, but could get no trace 
of the lost pictures, or of the man in whose charge they 
had been left. 
In the year 1848, as the judge was one day walking 
through Pearl street, New York, he heard a man call 
out, ‘‘ Kaeser, back your cart up here and get this box.” 
‘* Kaeser, Kaeser!” said the judge to himself, “that’s the 
name of the man I’m looking for.” He turned immedi- 
ately, and seeing the man was a Negro, approached him 
eagerly and inquired his name. On receiving the ex- 
pected answer, he asked if any of his relatives had ever 
worked for Aaron Burr. ‘‘ Yes, sah,” said Kaeser, ‘‘my 
father worked for Aaron Burr.” This almost unexpected 
reply excited the judge’s interest to the highest degree, 
and he immediately inquired if he knew anything of cer- 
tain pictures that Aaron Burr had left in his father’s 
charge. ‘No, sah,” said Kaiser, ‘‘I don’t know nuffin 
about no picters. Dat was ‘fo I was born, dat my 
father lived with Aaron Burr, but mebbe my sister can 
tell you "bout it. She was a little gal den.” 

After learning from Kaeser where his sister lived, the 
judge started to see her. Some searching in the narrow 





For many years it was not known what had become of 


alley to which he was directed revealed the home of 


/ | formation. 


| poverty occupied by one of the daughters of the one 
| time body servant of Aaron Burr. But here he got a 
| clue to the lost pictures. She had seen them and the 
other articles, but they were not in her possession. 
| Another still older sister, who lived in “the short hills of 
| New Jersey,” had the pictures. The other things she 
| would give no account of, and evidently did not enjoy 
| being questioned about them. The judge inferred from 
| the answers she gave that the father, being very poor, 
had disposed of them some time before his death. 

‘‘ The short hills of New Jersey” the judge had never 
| heard of, and as the sister could give him no clue as to 
| their location, he started for Newark, N. J., where he 
found a lawyer whose geographical knowledge of New 
| Jersey was sufficient to give the judge the required in- 
He then procured a carriage, and, accompa- 
| nied by his lawyer friend, started out to find the colored 
‘family who were said to reside among the “ short hills 
|of New Jersey.” The place and residence were found 
without difficulty. The house was small, consisting of 
one room, a lean-to shed and a low garret, the latter 
being reached by a ladder. 

The knock at the door of this humble dwelling was 
answered by a colored woman who, with two or three 
children, were the sole occupants. But imagine the 
judge’s feelings when he saw upon the smoky walls the 
long lost pictures of Aaron Burr and his daughter Theo- 
dosia. For these an offer of five dollars was quickly 
accepted, but she said these were all she had. At this 
one of the children said, ‘‘ Mommy, dere is two mo’ up- 
stairs.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the mother, “‘ but they ain’t good 
for nothin’.” The privilege of exploring the garret was 
then granted, and tacked over a broken window, where 
it had been placed to keep out the storm, was found the 
mutilated canvas of the only portrait that,so far as is 
known, was ever taken of Aaron Burr, Sr., one of the early 
presidents of the College of New Jersey. On the floor, 
but in a little better condition, was found the portrait of 
the wife of President Burr. Both had been cut from 
oval frames, and the paint was cracked and scaled in 
various places. From that of President Burr one eye 
was gone. These pictures the judge also bought, and 
competent critics believe the portraits to have been 
painted by Stewart, an eminent artist of the time. The 
painting of Aaron Burr, Jr., is now in possession of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, from the records of 
which the above facts have been chiefly gleaned. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VIEWS OF GOETHE. 





By Proressor F. V. N. PatinTer, Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 


Living at a time when the current educational princi- 
ples and methods were vigorously assailed, Goethe could 
not fail to interest himself in the existing pedagogic con- 
troversies. Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emilie” had called for a study 
of child nature ; Basedow, who once visited the German 
poet, had founded the Philanthropin, and long before 
the death of Goethe, Pestalozzi had given his educational 
views to the world, and established his celebrated school 
at Yverdun. The ‘‘ World Illustrated” (Orbis Pictus) 
by Comenius, probably the most popular text-book ever 
written, was studied with diligence in his childhood, and 
acquainted him with that great educator’s pedagogic 
principles. Though Goethe did not elaborate any great 
educational work, he touched upon the subject fre- 
quently, and from his ‘ Autobiography,” ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions,” and especially ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” his views on 
many vital points may be clearly ascertained. 

The key to a writer’s pedagogic views is found in his 
answer to the question, what is the nature and end of 
education? His views on these two points will deter- 
mine in great measure the methods of instruction and 
subjects of study he advocates. Goethe naturally 
favored a splendid type of human culture. He recog- 
nized many of the defects existing in the schools of his 
time,—their cruel discipline, mechanical methods, un- 
qualified teachers, and wrong ideals. In partial sympa- 
thy, at least, with the educational reformers of his day, 
or innovators, as they are sometimes called, he substan- 
tially adopted the view of Comenius, Rousseau, and Pes- 
talozzi, who found the essential nature of education in 
a development of the physical, mental, and moral 
powers of man. ‘“ Nature has given to each whatever 
is required for time and duration,” he says ; “to unfold 
this is our duty.” This development, however, should 
be in accord with each one’s individuality. 

Goethe clearly recognized the fact that the educating 
process is not creative, but auxiliary ; that it cannot 
bestow new capacities, but only aid in unfolding those 
already implanted by nature. The natural bent of 
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mind, which fits a person for certain lines of thought 
and action, and which will constantly seek to assert 
itself through life, should not be opposed. This truth 
was impressed on Goethe by his own experience in that 
charming idyl ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea.” It is said: 


“ That comes not out of a man which he has not by nature within 
him. 

We have no power to fashion our children as suiteth our fancy. 

As they are given by God, we so must have them and love them. 

Teach them as best we can, and let each of them follow his 
nature.” 

No one has understood better than Goethe the educat- 
ing influence of what we now call environment. The 
faculties with which we are born are modified in their 
development by a thousand influences of the great world 
about us. In his ‘‘ Autobiogroghy” Goethe gives a 
minute description of his early home life, describes 
with particularity the objects that attracted his atten- 
tion in his native city, and details the associations of his 
early and of his mature years, for the purpose of show- 
ing the influences that were active in molding his own 
character. The following extract from ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” is worthy of careful study : ‘‘ Let no one think 
that he can conquer the first impressions of his youth. 
If he has grown up in enviable freedom, surrounded 
with beautiful and noble objects, in constant intercourse 
with worthy men ; if his masters have taught him what 
he needed first to know, for comprehending more easily 
what followed ; if he has never learned anything which 
he requires to unlearn ; if his first operations have been 
so guided, that, without altering any of his habits, he 
can more easily produce what is excellent in future,— 
then such a one will lead a purer, more perfect, and 
happier life than another man who has wasted the force 
of his youth in opposition and error. A great deal is 
said and written about education ; yet I meet with very 
few who can comprehend, and transfer to practice, this 
simple yet vast idea, which includes within itself all 
others connected with the subject.” It may be doubted 
whether even in the advanced education of the present 
day these truths have received due consideration. 
Goethe has here presented one of the lines on which 
educational systems are to make new advances. 

Like the educational reformers of his age, Goethe 
attached great importance to the practical side of educa- 
tion. While holding the ancient languages in high 
esteem, especially Latin, he advocated the study of the 
modern languages and natural science, the last of which 
he regarded as possessing pecuuar disciplinary value. 
He wished that the Germans had ‘less philosophy and 
more power of action, less theory and more practice,” 
and that they ‘‘ were no longer savants and philosophers, 
but men ;” and more than once he commended the prac- 
tical element in English character. The studies of youth 
should have some relation to their future calling. 
“Thus, for instance,” Goethe says, ‘‘I cannot approve 
the requisition, in the studies of future statesmen, of so 
much theoretically-learned knowledge, by which young 
people are ruined before their time, both in mind and 
body. When they enter into practical service, they pos- 
sess, indeed, an immense stock of philosophical and 
learned matters ; but in the narrow circle of their call- 
ing, this cannot be practically applied, and must there- 
fore be forgotten as useless. On the other hand, what 
they most needed they have lost; they are deficient in 
the necessary mental and bodily energy, which is quite 
indispensable when one would enter properly into prac- 
tical life.” 

In regard to methods of instruction, Goethe’s views, 
which are strikingly just, were probably the result of 
his own experience. The educational practice of his 
time’ was almost exclusively deductive or analytic—a 
method unsuited to children with their active senses, 
small stock of knowledge, and little power of abstrac- 
tion. The improved teaching of the present time con- 
sists largely in the use of the inductive or synthetic 
method, particularly with young pupils. With charac- 
teristic breadth of view, Goethe perceived the comple- 
mentary relation which these opposite methods sustain 
to each other. ‘‘ Analysis and synthesis,” he says, ‘as 
inspiration and expiration in breathing, constitute the 
life of science. Yet where no synthesis precedes, no 
analysis can follow, and an age that confines itself sim- 
ply to analysis, is not on the road of progress.” ‘To 
build up teaches more than to pull down; to bind 
together more than to take apart.” But no method, 
however excellent in itself, will secure satisfactory re- 
sults, unless the subject of instruction has a suitable con- 
tent as food for the mind. 

Goethe’s views of female education can hardly be 
regarded as liberal or just. At this point, as so many 
other German writers have done, he seems to have Jost 





sight of the fact that the supreme end of education is 
individual culture; and looking only at the domestic 
relations of woman, he wished to limit her instruction 
to subjects useful in discharging household duties. At 
the same time he regarded her position in the family as 
the highest station in life. Again we quote from “ Her- 
mann and Dorothea :” 

“Early a woman shouid learn to serve, for that is her calling ; 


3ince through service alone she finally comes to the headship, 
Comes to the due command that is hers of right in the household. 
* 


* * . * * . . * 

Happy for her be she wonted to think no way is too grievous, 

And if the hours of the night be to her as the hours of the day- 
time, 

Wholly forgetful of self, and caring to live but in others! 

For she will surely, as mother, have need of every virtue.” 

But what about moral and religious education—that 
training which is to regulate the increased power result- 
ing from mental development? Here Goethe is true to 
his character as a wise and dispassionate observer. 
While his ideal of manhood may have given prominence 
to elements of strength—power of will, energy of action, 
and penetration of intellect,—he appreciated keenly the 
gentler and more lovable side of human character— 
‘*mildness even to the guilty, mercy to the injurious, 
humanity to the inhuman.” ‘‘ Doubtless they were men 
of Godlike souls,” he says, ‘‘ who first taught this, who 
spent their lives in rendering the practice of it possible, 
and recommending it to others.” While his own life, 
judged especially by present standards, was not free from 
blame ; while he did not cordially accept Christianity in 
the form in which the church then taught and exempli- 
fied it ; yet he held both the Old and New Testaments in 
high esteem, and never lost faith in God and immortal- 
ity. Speaking of the attacks made upon the Bible by 
English, French, and German writers, he says: “‘ As for 
myself, I loved and valued it ; for almost to it alone did 
I owe my moral culture; and the events, the doctrines, 
the symbols, the similes, had all impressed themselves 
deeply upon me, and had influenced me in one way or 
another. These unjust, scoffing, and perverting attacks, 
therefore, disgusted me.” In the pedagogical Utopia 
presented in Wilhelm Meister’s ‘‘ Travels,” Goethe based 
education upon the religion of the Bible. It is in this 
connection that the passages are found of which Carlyle 
said he would rather be the author than to have written 
all the books published since he came into the world. 
Reverence, which was held not to be innate, was care- 
fully taught as the foundation of a worthy character— 
as that upon which “all depends for making man in 
every point a man.” The Christian religion, as the “ last 
step to which mankind were fitted and destined to at- 
iain,” was carefully inculcated. The confession of faith 
was the Apostles’ Creed, of which Goethe gives the fol- 
lowing noteworthy explanation: ‘‘ The first article is eth- 
nic; and belongs to all nations: the second, Christian, 
for those struggling with affliction and glorified in afflic- 
tion ; the third, finally, teaches an inspired communion 
of saints, that is, of men in the highest degree good and 
wise. And should not, therefore, the three Divine Per- 
sons under the similitudes and names of which these three- 
fold doctrines and commands are promulgated, justly be 
considered as in the highest sense One?” 

After this review itis safe to say that Goethe, great as 
he was in poetry, fiction, and science, did himself no dis- 
credit when he spoke of education. He can not be re- 
ferred to as an illustration of how a great man may 
blunder when he forsakes his specialties to give lessons on 
educational science. 





THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF COMPOSITION 
WRITING. 


By Prof. Epwarp W. Fiaaa, Potsdam State Normal 
School. 


I assume that the end in view is not the making of 
literary craftsmen, and that the plan of work must vary 
widely according to the aims of the school, and the pre- 
vious training of the pupils. To admit the first would 
be to delude the student with a vain hope ; better for 
himself and the little world in which he is likely to figure 
that he should have no uneasy ambitions of preferment 
in this direction. Concerning the second point, it may 
be said that this subject should be taught in all our col- 
leges as well as in our district schools ; generally speak- 
ing, the inability to express one’s self well is as marked 
in the higher as in the lower institution, though from 
very different causes. 

In a normal school, whose aim is primarily to teach 
the art of teaching, it would seem that the educative 
value of composition should be demonstrated beyond 





this work during the last four years. The length of time 
devoted to the subject has been twenty weeks ; the class 
has numbered from eighty to one hundred each term, the 
number of compositions written by each pupil during 
the term, from fifteen to twenty ; twice in the four years 
this number has exceeded twenty. With very few ex- 
ceptions the work has been cheerfully and conscientious- 
ly done. In addition to this, I may add that there has 
been a weekly spelling lesson assigned in the old-time 
fashion from the spelling-book ; besides, during each 
term, two books written by standard authors have been 
carefully read, after which each pupil’s knowledge of 
the book he had read was thoroughly tested in a written 
examination. 

This record of work in a subject, none too attractive to 
the majority of students, has seemed remarkable to many 
teachers. Two reasons may be given in explanation. 
First, the faithful and conscientious spirit which char- 
acterizes all work done in this school. Second, the plan 
by which composition is taught, which plan is based upon 
the belief that this subject has a higher educative value 
than niost others pursued in our schools ; and it is this 
plan, especially, which I am to discuss. And first, a 
word as to the material composing these classes. It is 
the exception that any have had unusual advantages in 
this line of work. Of course those who pass into -the 
normal department from our training schools are note- 
worthy exceptions. Scattered here and there we find a 
few others. The greater part have had no practice in 
this study. A few have written casually or accidentally, 
for a special occasion or under great pressure. Some 
have never written a composition and are fixed in the 
belief that they never will be able to. So little 
accustomed are they to writing, that many find it 
difficult to express 
place thought upon a common-place subject. Many 
have never read a book written by a standard 
author; of those who have read rather widely, many 
have read with little profit. It is hardly necessary to go 
further into detail; with such materials, it is evident 
that the teacher, taking little for granted, must begin at 
the very foundation. But he must not, for a moment, 
imagine that these minds, untrained in correct and easy 
forms of expression, have no resources. To come before 
the class in such a spirit will be fatal to success. Does 
any one wonder what these resources are or whence they 
come? Let him consider for a moment what these hun- 
dred pupils have been doing for the fifteen or twenty 
years of their lives. Their school advantages have per- 
haps been sparse and profitless ; but they have their five 
senses and the world of nature is around them. Here is 
one who has trained himself to observe all the various 
and changing aspects of the sky ; another knows the 
habits and peculiarities of all the animals in his section ; 
another is familiar with the flora in his vicinity ; another 
is so accustomed to minute observation that he can de- 
scribe toa nicety a piece of old road or a berry pasture. 
Here is one who can group the events of a day in a per- 
fect, vivid picture, or describe a journey with all the 
accuracy and movement of an historian. Remember 
that all this is likely to be done crudely and in bad form, 
but the one thing essential, the having seen something 
and a lasting impression of what has been seen, is not 
lacking. And it is just here that the real work of the 
teacher begins. He must not ina hap-hazard manner 
leave the class to themselves; they have thoughts 
enough, but they learn to express them slowly, perhaps 
painfully, and during this process there is need of wise 
and careful guidance. 

Let the first subjects be wholly concrete, on topics 
which have been in their experience. How I spent my 
Vacation, An Adventure with Bees, An Experience 
with a Balky Horse, A Stormy Sunday in Winter, will 
be found suggestive and not difficult. In time subjects 
requiring more thought, but no material which the 
writers have not at hand, may be given, in the way of 
description of nature, of people, or comparisons. 

If this plan is faithfully carried out, in time these com- 
positions, crude though they may still be, will possess 
one important characteristic of our best literature—they 
have been written out of the author’s own experience, 
This is the kernel ; all else is in the way of embellishment 
or illustration. 

Just a word as to the spirit in which the teacher 
should approach this written work. Unless he be on his 
guard, he will find himself criticising according to the 
canons of standard literature. Viewed in this light his 
labor will be dreary indeed, and without reward. But 
let him measure the distance between the two extremes, 
the talented writer, dowered with native gifts, with all 
the added years of culture and experience ; and the undis- 





doubt, In this article I shall give my own experience in 





ciplined mind, handicapped on every side, striving to 
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express thoughts which probably have not the least 
literary value. But what room for progress, and, under 
the right training, how marked that progress will be! 
Every composition should receive careful supervision ; 
the steps of improvement should be noted for encourage- 
ment. It should not be considered how A’s work com- 
pares with B’s; but has this one gained any power of 
expression which he did not possess last week or last 
month? Thus there will be on the part of the teacher an 
individual interest in each pupil’s work. 

And so the educative value of this subject appears. 
The pupil, however adverse his surroundings may have 
been, has learned much through experience and observa- 
tion. Itis the teacher’s part to draw out what has been 
thus learned, and which but for him might forever lie 
dormant. Much other school work seems to be merely a 
taking in process ; the results are characterless, in so far 
as the work is done after a fixed plan, in a fixed way, at 
a fixed time ; this can never be true of composition if 
taught in the natural way ; for every period of growth 
in expression will show the stronger individuality of the 
writer. : 





THE RIGHTFUL LIMITS OF [NSTRUCTION IN 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A paper on this subject, read before the Commercial Club, of 
St. Louis, by Frederick N. Judson, deserves more than a passing 
consideration. He holds that the rightful limits of public expen- 
diture for any purpose are those which are just, equitable and 
proper in view of our conception of our relations to a free state, 
whether or not that conception finds complete expression in the 
sanction of the positive law. Education at the public expense 
does not rest upon any natural right of the child to receive it, nor 
upon any natural right of a parent as a member of organized 


. society to demand it. The individual is presumed to know the 


written law, and, directly or indirectly, must participate in the 
administration of government. Therefore, the public safety 
requires that he must be able to read the law, and have at least 
the fundamental knowledge which affords him the means of fit- 
ting kimself to perform such duties. To insure the perpetuity of 
our free institutions, the constitution requires the maintenance 
of free public schools. It follows, then, with this conception of 
the position of the individual in a free state, the primary respon- 
sibility for the education of children rests with the parents them- 
selves. 

Starting with these principles, he proceeds to give his ideas of 
what should be taught in the public schools: 

“ Thus it is clear that the subjects taught in schools conducted 
at public expense should include those of general utility, common 
to the whole community. It is obvious that no special or private 
interests, and no distinction of class, sect, or nationality, can be 
recognized. In determining what studies should be taught, we 
are confronted with the practical limitation, with which educa- 
tors have struggled in all ages. In our public schools this limita- 
tions becomes of the great st importance, as the school life of the 
great majority of children is by necessity reduced to a few years. 
The problem, then, is to make the best possible use of these years 
with studies best suited to the child’s comprehension. The ques- 
tion is a relative one, involving not only the absolute value of 
any particular branch of learning, but its relative importance, 
compared with other subjects in view of the shortness of the 
child’s school life, and the actual conditions of the life before 
him. * * * * If the income is insufficient to provide an 
elementary education in the fundamentals for all, clearly it is 
wrong to devote any part of such limited income to give excep- 
tional advantage to the few.” 

These views, in regard to the limitations of education at the pub- 
lic expense, naturally bring up the subject of secondary public 
education. Mr. Judson recognizes the fact that the high schools 
are so strongly intrenched in public favor, that it is useless to try 
to cry them down; but, on the other hand, he sees the danger that 
may come to these institutions through the extravagance of their 
injudicious friends. He holds, however, that the higher educa- 
tion, if maintained at all, should be in aid of, and in furtherance 
of, the purpose of the elementary schools where the masses can 
receive their only education; and that it might be a stimulus to 
the grammar school system to grant the privileges of a higher 
education as a reward for exceptional merit, making the standard 
much higher than at present. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools, The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














AN EXERCISE IN GEOGRAPHY. 





(Given by Assistant Superintendent Hoffman, of New York City, 
during an official visit in one of the public schools. Reported by 
E. L. Benedict.) 

“* Now, boys, we are going to have a continent of our own. We 
won't have North America nor the United States, but we will 
make a continent out of this paper, and then make a picture of it 
on the blackboard, after we have seen how it really looks,” 

Crumpling up a piece of paper, the superintendent laid it down 
on the desk, and placed rulers along the sides to weigh the edges 
down. 

“Now we will suppose that the water comes up on this continent 
as high as these rulers, Al! above it is land, and all around it is 
ocean. Tell me what you skE? Mountains, rivers, bays, capes, 
plains, ete. Now we will draw this land on the board, Here it 


goes, a bay here, a cape here at the end of this mountain range, 
and probably an island or two beyond it out in the water, here is a- 
peninsula, there a gulf, and soon. Do we know anything about 
this continent?” 

“We don’t know the names.” 

“No, we don’t know the names, but do we know anything about 
its climate? Is there any place on it where it will be cool?” 

“Yes, sir, up on the mountains.” 

“Come and point to the spot where you think it will be coolest.” 

After a little thought one boy pointed to the place near the cen- 
ter of the continent where three ranges were represented as com- 
ing together. 

“Now suppose I say that the equator 1s here,”—drawing an 
oblique line from the upper left to the lower right of the board: 
through an extremity of the continent, in order to get rid of the 
idea that the top of the map must mean north, 

““ Now I wonder if some boy can show me where lions and palm 
trees will be found.” 

A boy came to the board and moved his hand over a region lying 
on both sides of the oblique equator. 

“Who can show me where the Esquimos live?” 

A boy pointed to the land lying farthest from the equator. 

“ And where would the mining be carried on?” 

Boy pointed to the mountains. 

“Now these lines,” drawing some parallel with the equator, 
“represent the latitude. Which line represents about the same 
distance from the equator as where we live?” 

“ Would any rain or snow fall on this continent, do you think?’ 

“ Yes, sir.” “Why?” “* Well, the wind would drift the rain clouds 
from the surrounding ocean, and the cold would condense them.” 

“Very well, then here would run a river from the top of this 
mountain down toward the north, and here would run another 
down toward the east, and these two would unite and flow down 
to this bay on the west side. Now tell me whether this would be 
possible,”— and beginning a river near the foot of a mountain, the 
superintendent drew it a little way, and stopped it abruptly. 

The boys thought it would not. 

“ Why, can’t a river flow into a hole in the ground?” 

The boys still shook their heads, 

“Why not?” 

“Tt must flow into something, either a lake, sea, ocean, or other 
river.” 

“Can a river flow through the ocean?” 

This they doubted also. 

“Well now, boys, Ili tell you something. There is a river flow- 
ing through the ocean near our own coast, that has a great deal to 
do with climate. Ever hear about Ireland? Why do they call it 
the Emerald Isle?” 

“* Because it’s green nearly all the year round.” 

“ Yes, they don’t have nearly such cold weather there as we do 
here, and they are ever so much farther north.” 

“Oh, the Gulf Stream.”’ 

“Yes, the Gulf Stream is a mver flowing through the ocean.” 

“Well, now, how many great valleys do you see on our conti- 
nent?” 

The valleys were pointed out. 

“If the people on this continent should have any dispute about 
the land, and they should say, ‘ Well, this much belongs to us, and 
you mustn't come any farther than this,’ where do you think 
they would draw the boundaries?” 

A boy came up and drew a line along the tops of the mountain 
ranges. 

“ Yes, and thus we have three nations on our continent, and 1 
would like to have a boy find a good place for a city,—a fine, large, 
commercial seaport:” 

“ Why do you choose that place,” the boy was asked, after he had 
put his finger on a large bay well up in the arctic regions, 

“ Because it would be a good harbor.” 

“* Yes, but the harbor would be full of ice. Another boy try it.’’ 

Another boy located his town in the temperate regions, at the 
mouth of a small river. But still another settled upon a port at 
the mouth of a large river with several tributaries. 

“ Would that be a populous region ?” 

i Yes,” 

“ Why ?” 

“ On account of the climate.” 

“Show me where would be the lumber and shipbuilding region.’ 

“Yes; well, how would they get the lumber to market? 

* Build rafts.” 

Suppose we try to find some place where manufacturing will be 
carried on, What things are manufactured, boys?” 

“Things made by hand.” 

“ What is the cheapest power to drive machinery with?” 

“ Water power.” 

“What streams furnish the best water power, swift or sluggish 
ones ?”” 

“Swift streams.” 

“And where will we find swift streams, in a hilly or level 
country ?” 

“Tn a4 hilly country.” 

“Very well, then, find a good place on our continent for manu- 
facturing.” 





HAT AND CAP. 





Make believe that I have a hatin my right hand, anda 
cap in my left hand, and tell me what you see on the hat. 
On the cap. 

A live class of children will load the hat down with lace. 
ribbon, flowers, feathers, streamers, elastic, velvet, plush, 
silk, satin, etc., and will have it made of straw, felt, etc. 

The cap will loom up a most complicated structure 
made of felt, cloth, and ornamented with a leather peak, 
two buttons on the side, a button on top, a cord and 
tassels, three balls, a band and other things. 

This exercise makes a pleasant incident for the children 
and teacher ; teaches to the unobserving that a hat is one 
thing, and acap quite another; and affords the brighter 
ones exercise for memory and imagination. 

The words hat and cap should be taught while the inter- 
est is at its height. 








PREPARATION FOR THE “‘ ABSTRACT” IN 


NUMBER. 
Close eyes. 
See the two rabbits. 
How many ears has the white one ? 
The gray one ?. 


How many ears have both ? 

How many eyes have both ? 

How many eyes has each rabbit ? 

How many tails has each one ? 

How many have both ? 

How many feet has each ? 

Count all the feet. 

See them jump! 

See them wash their faces. 

See them wiggle their noses. 

Open eyes. 

You may get down like rabbits and hold up your front 
paws, 

Wash your faces like rabbits. 

At recess, you may put down your front paws and jump 
like rabbits, if you will promise to wash your hands after 
doing so. 

Draw a picture of two rabbits. 


> 


EXERCISE FOR THE IMAGINATION, 





Close eyes, 

See the little boy in his first pants. How proudly he 
walks |! 

See him strut about with his hands in his pockets, Gen- 
tlemen never do that, but he doesn’t know, He thinks it 
makes him look like a man, 

He has his first top, too, See him take it out of his 


pocket. 

There comes the string out of the other pocket. See 
him wind it up ! 

Now he is going to spin it, Why does he raise it so 
high ? 


See him throw the top down, But he has thrown the 
string with it! How was that ? 

Do you think he can learn how to spin the top all by 
himself? If you were his big brother, what would you 
do? 

Rise. Wind your tops, Spin them. Hear them hum! 

Draw the little boy’s picture with both hands in his 
pockets. 





a anal 


CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. 





Let one pupil lay a dry sponge in a dish of water, not 
high enough to cover the sponge, and observe results. Let 
another put a piece of lampwick into oil or water, and note 
what happens, A third may insert part of a napkin in a 
small pail or bowl of water, letting the end hang over. 
When the rest of the lesson has been recited call for these 
observations and conclusions. How did the sponge become 
entirely wet ? Why did the oil rise in the wick? Why is 
this fact of great use? What has become of the water in 
the pail? Explain why blotting paper absorbs liquids and 
bristol board does not. Why does a towel dry wet dishes ? 
What force is here illustrated? If it were not for this 
force, what would have to be depended on to dry them ? 





ANIMALS WHICH CHILDREN LOVE TO STUDY. 


MAMMALS. BIRDs. GNAWERS. 
Cud-chewing, Scratching, Rat, 
Gnawing, Swimming, Squirrel, 
Flesh-eating. Perching. Mouse, 
Swimming, Wading, Beaver. 


If you cannot have a real animal to present for study, 
show pictures, and, if questioned adroitly, the pupils will 
give the characteristic habit of each animal, and make the 
above classification. This sort of questioning is invalua- 
ble to both teacher and pupil. Try it fora rest between 
recitations. 


* 


NUMBER LESSONS. 








REVIEW OF FIVE. 


Teacher :—Tell me all you can about five. 

Pupils :--Five cents make a half-dime. 

Five dimes make a half- dollar. 

My birthday comes on the fifth of June. 

I have five toes on each foot. 

There are five school days in the week. 

(Clapping first—) I clapped my hands five times. 

Our class-room has five windows. 

My aunt has five birds. 

There are five words on the blackboard. ‘ 

I have five senses : I can see, hear, taste, smell and feel. 

There are five ones in five. 

A five-cent piece is worth two two-cent pieces and a cent. 

I will givea three-cent piece and a two-cent piece for 4 
half-dime. 

I had five hickory nuts. I ate three, I gave one away, 
and then I planted the other one in the garden. 
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RECEPTION DAY. 


A SPRING EXERCISE. 








The schoo]-room or hall should be decorated and made to look as 
springlike as possible, and those taking part should be dressed in 
light colors, and should all wear flowers. Appropriate songs 
should be sung at intervals throughout the exercise, and, if 
possible, a pretty dance may accompany one of them. 
RECITATION.—By a little boy. 

SPRING. 
The alder, by the river, 
Shakes out her powdery curls : 
The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls, 


The little birds fly over— 
And—O, how sweet they sing ! 
To tell the happy children 
That once again ‘tis spring. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 
And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold, 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the warm, red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue ; 
O, happy little children, 
God made them all for you ! 
—CELIA THAXTER. 


THE SPRING MONTHS, 
RECITATION,— By a boy. 


March! march! march ! They are coming 
In troops to the tune of the wind— 
Red-headed woodpeckers, drumming ; 
Gold-crested thrushes behind ; 
Sparrows in brown jackets, hopping 
Past every gateway and door ; 
Finches with crimson caps, stopping 
Just where they stopped years before. 


March ! march! march! They are slipping 
Inwo their places at last— 
Little white lily-buds, dripping 
Under the showers that fall fast ; 
Buttercups, violets, roses, 
Snowdrop, and bluebell, and pink ; 
Throng upon throng of sweet posies 
Bending the dew drop to drink. 


March! march! march! They will hurry 
Forth at the wild bugle-sound— 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 
Fluttering all over the ground. 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch ! 
Grassblades ! up from your earth-pillow ! 
Hear who is calling you—March ! 


APRIL. 


RECITATION.—By a girl. 


Robins call robins in tops of trees; 

Doves follow doves with scarlet feet ; 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 

Crowd green corners where highways meet. 


Violets stir and arbutus wakes, 
Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold ; 
Dandelion through the meadow makes 
A royal road with seals of gold. 
Golden, and snowy, and red the flowers, 
Golden, and snowy, and red in vain ; 
Robins call robins through sad showers, 
The white dove’s feet are wet with rain. 
For April sobs while these are so glad, 
April weeps while these are so gay, 
Weeps like:a tired child who had, 
Playing with flowers, lost its way. 
SONG OF THE PRINCESS May. 


—H. H. 


ReciTaTIon.—By a girl. 


March and April go your way ! 

You have had your fitful day ; 

Wind, and shower, and snow, and sleet, 
Make wet walking for my feet. 


For I come unsandaled down, 
From the hillsides bare and brown ; 


But wherever I do tread, 
There I leave a little thread 


Of bright emerald, softly set 
Like a jewel in the wet ; 
And I make the peach-buds turn 
Pink, and white, until they burn 
Rosy red within their cells ; / 
Then I set the blooming bells, 
Of the flowery alder ringing, 
And the apple-blossoms swinging 
In a shower of rosy snow, 
As I come and as I go 
On my gay and jocund way, 
I, the merry Princess May. 
Sona. 
RECITATION, 


—Nora PERRY. 


THE BIRDS, 
To THE CUCKOO. 


Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


Soon as the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
—JOHN LOGAN. 


HarK! Hark! THE LARK. 


Hark, hark! The lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flower that lies ; 
And winking Mary buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


THE SWALLOow. 
RECITATION. 
The gorse is yellow on the heath, 
The banks with speedwell flowers are gay, 
The oaks are budding, and beneath 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May. 


The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, is come at last ; 

Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 

I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hailed her as she passed. 


—CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
RECITATION. 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman, that dearest is to me, 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little robin, 
And his head he keeps-a-bobbin,’ 
Of all the other pretty birds I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny, slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 
—IRIsH LEGEND. 


THE FLOWERS. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
The apple trees with bloom are all aglow ; 
Soft drifts of perfumed light ; 
A miracle of mingled fire and snow, 
A laugh of spring's delight. 


Sona. 
RECITATION. 


Their ranks of creamy splendor pillow deep 
The valley's pure repose ; 
On mossy walls, in meadow nooks, they heap 
Surges of frosted rose. 
Around old homesteads, clustering thick, they shed 
Their sweets to murmuring bees, 
And o’er hushed lanes and wayside fountains spread 
Their pictured canopies. 
—HoratTio NELSON POWERS. 
RECITATION.—By a little girl. 


THE Daisy. 
Wake up, little daisy, the summer is nigh, 





The dear little robin is up in the sky ; 





The snowdrops and crocus were never so slow, 
Then wake, little daisy, and hasten to grow. 


I tease pleasant sunshine to rest on your head, 
The dew and the raindrops to moisten your bed ; 
And then every aeouien t just take a peep, 

To see your wee face, but you're still fast asleep. 


Now hark, little daisy, I'll tell you what’s said, 

The lark thinks you're lazy and love your warm bed ; 
But I'll not believe it, for now I can see 

Your bright little eye winking softly at me. 


RECITATION, VIOLETS. 


Under the green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn, in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

There do the dear little violets lie ; 

Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen. 

By the leaves you may know where the violet hath 
been, —J, MOULTRIE. 


HEPATICA, 


Ere snows have left the woodland ways, 
On sunny morns of April days, 

I find thee smiling, as in glee, 

And peeping through the leaves at me. 


The alder-bushes barely show 
Their golden tassels o’er the snow ; 
And pussy-willow’s silky cap 
Proclaims her yet unbroken nap. 


But thou bright flower, brimful of mirth, 
Art here to welcome April’s birth, 
A sign to us that not in vain 
Has n the winter’s snow and rain. 
—W. W. BAILEY. 


May FLOWERS. 


If you catch a breath of sweetness, 
And follow the odorous hint, 

Through woods where the dead leaves rustle, 
And the golden mosses glint ; 


Along the spicy sea-coast, 
Over the desolate down, 

You will find the dainty May-flowers, 
When you come to Plymouth town. 


Where the shy spring tends her darlings, 
And hides them away from sight, 

Pull off the covering leaf-sprays 
And gather them, pink and white. 


Tinted by mystic moonlight, 
Freshened by frosty dew, 
Till the fair transparent blossoms 
To their pure perfection grew. 
—LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Sona. 
SPRING VERSES. 
RECITATION. 
° IN SPRINGTIME. 


Down the peach-tree slid 
The milk-white drops of th’ dew, 
All in that merry time of th’ year, 
When the world was made anew. 


The daisy dressed in white, 
The pawpaw flower in brown, 

And the violet sat by her lover, the brook, 
With her golden eyelids down. 


Gayly its own best hue 
hone in each leaf and stem, 
Gayly the children rolled on th’ grass 
ith their shadows after them. 
—ALICE CARY. 
In BLossom Tre. 


It’s O, my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing ! 

To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and the blossoming, 


Sing loud, O bird in the tree ; 
O bird, sing loud in the sky, 

And honey-bees, blacken the clover seas, 
There are none of you glad as I! 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low with the leaves at play ; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 
Entices my soul away ! 
—Ina D. COOLBRITH. 


May Morn Sona. 


The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 

Breathe incense forth unceasingly. 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blithesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn, 
*Tis early prime ; 
And hark! hark ! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup ! chirrup ! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 
—WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


At an after dinner speech Lord Wolseley said that the army and 
navy were in a disgraceful state, and attributed it to the course of 
the party in power. 


President Carnot made a tour through Southern France, and 
was received with enthusiasm. 

The committee of the French Chamber of Deputies, appointed 
to consider the lottery scheme to raise money for the Panama 
Canal, have reported favorably. 

Count Herbert Bismarck, has been appointed German minister 
of foreign affairs. 

A scandalous stony of lobby influence at Albany has been under 
investigation. 

Col. Ingersoll was chosen to deliver the eulogy on Roscoe 
Conkling, at the memorial exercises in Albany. 

The discussion of the tariff bill in Congress still continues. 

Great Britain has seized the Malvinas Isiands, off the Patago- 
nian coast. 

William B. Dinsmore, one of the men who originated the express 
business in this county, died in New York. 

M. Paul Blouet, the French author, better known as “ Max 
O’Reil,” sailed for England. 

Mr. Gladstone denounces the practice in the Irish courts of in- 
creasing sentences On appeal, and says it is a means of intimida- 
tion. 

The French Chamber is discussing a proposal to abolish decora- 
tions. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress to begin proceedings 
against the Union Pacific Railroad Company, for alleged viola- 
tions of the law, in paying subsidies and wasting money in un- 
profitable enterprises. 

A party of Paris students burned Gen. Boulanger, in effigy. 

A. 8. Abell, the founder of the Philadeiphia Ledger, and the 
Baltimore Sun, died in Baltimore. 

The bill for the admission of Dakota to the Union, passed the 
Senate. 

The Mexican government has sentenced two Mexican officers to 
ten years’ imprisonment each, for attempting to arrest a deserter 
in Texas. 

Messrs. Phelps, Bayard, Endicott, Collins, Cooper, and others, 
were mentioned for the vacant chief judgeship of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The Postmaster-General has completed arrangements with the 
Postmaster-General of Canada, establishing a uniform rate of 
postage of one cent per ounce on all merchandise, and one cent 
per two ounces on all printed matter in the mails exchanged be- 
tween the two countries. 

Gen. Grant’s birthday was appropriately observed in New York, 
Chauncey M. Depew delivering an oration. 





-o- 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





Matthew Arnold drew a pension from the British Civil List. 
The pension lapsed at his death, but it is understood that Queen 
Victoria will be asked to continue it to his widow. 


The class of 48 of Union College, of which the late President 
Arthur was a member, will hold a reunion at Schnectady, N. Y., 
in June. There are sixty members of the class now living. 


President Cheney, of Bates College, has raised ninety-eight 
thousand of the one hundred and thirty thousand dollars neces- 
sary for the new astronomical observatory. 


Cotumbia College has on its rolls 1,829 students, an increase of 
259 over last year. Among these are 54 women. 


Thirty-five young women of the Iowa Wesleyan University at 
Mount Pleasant appeared at the chapel exercises recently in mili- 
tary costume. It consists of a semi-short skirt of navy blue, with 
biouse waist, trimmed with gold braid and brass buttons, and a 
zouave cap to match. An old soidier has been engaged to train 
them in the manual of arms, and they are to be supplied with 
four-pound rifles. . 


F. F. Thompson, of New York, has given Williams College a 
fund to send an expedition to Florida to study the sub-tropical 
life, animal and vegetable. 

The Johns Hopkins University has a Tramp Club, to which no 
one is admitted to membership who has not walked thirty miles in 
one day with some members of the club. 


The eight-year-old Princess Wilhelmine, of the Netherlands, has 
her mother for principal teacher. She learns the piano forte and 
horsemanship from Queen Emma. Her instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the modern languages is divided among 
a number of teachers, every one of whom is strictly charged by 
the king to treat her exactly as they would any other schoolgirl, 
and never to address her as “ your royal highness,” or even as 
** princess.” 

The Presbyterians have fifteen schools in Syria, which were 
summarily closed by the Turkish authorities in 1885. During the 
time Minister Strauss has been in that country he has secured the 
reopening of ten of them, and the remaining five will be opened 
soon. 

The second Sabbath in June (June 10) has been set apart to be 
observed as “ Children’s Day,” in the interest of Sabbath-schools 
and the religious education of children and youth. 

Park College, at Parkville, Mo., has within a few weeks been the 
recipient of two $1,000 scholarships, both from ladies. 

A committee appointed from the Linnean Society of New 
York, issues an appeal for funds to aid in erecting a monument to 
John James Audubon, the naturalist, to whom we are so largely 
indebted for the present standard of American natura) history. 
It 1s proposed to erect the monument over Aububon’s grave in 
Trinity Cemetery, New York, 





Salt rheum and all skin diseases are cured by Hood's Sarsapa~ 
Filla. Sold by all druggists, ; 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles county recently held its annual teachers’ institute 
in Los Angeles. The program was, with one exception, rendered 
by the teachers of the county. As they represent normal schools 
from nearly every state in the Union, there was an exchange of 
many ideas and methods. Much interesting and practical work was 
presented, County Superintendent W. W, Seaman is a graduate 
of the Albany State Normal School, and is doing excellent work 
in his office. 

We teachers much enjoyed the pleasant visits of Editor Kellogg 
and Dr. B. G. Northrop during last month. We hope to have an 
educational “*boom” this coming summer, and see many of the 
grand workers in our schools, on this coast. We shall try to give 
them a Californian welcome. “Come one, come all!” 

Pasadena. State Correspondent. Super. E. T. Prerce. 


COLORADO. 


The Fremont County Teachers’ Association, lately held at Canon- 
City, was a treat to those who attended it. Excellent papers were 
presented before the institute, lively discussions following each. 
Much interest was shown throughout the meeting. 

The recent meeting of the Fremont County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Canon City, was a success, rendered so by the able 
management of the meeting, the practical nature of the topics 
discussed, and the excellence of the papers presented. 


DAKOTA. 
County Institutes. 
DATE. PLACE. CONDUCTOR. ASS’T CONDUCTOR. 
May 21 Hope J.C. Collester Thomas Evans 
May 21 DeSmet W. H. Dempster O. H. Parker 
May 21 Dunseith C. J. Picxert 
May 21 ~=OBritton Jobn Ogden 
May 21 Bangor J. W. Harden 
May 21 Valley City Wm. Mitchell 
May 28 Cando C. J. Pickert 
May 28 Milbank John Ogden 
May 28 Cooperstown J. C. Collester 
May 28 Castlewood W. H. Dempster 
May 28 La Grace J. W. Harden 
May 28 Fargo Wm. Mitchell 
June 4 Grafton Wm. Mitchell 
June 4 Williamsport J.C. Collester 
June 4 Wilmot John Ogden 
June 4 Leola J. W. Harden Cc. J. Collier 
June 4 Dickenson Cc. J. Pickert John Ogden 
Junell Bismarck J. C. Collester Cc. D. Abbey 
Junell Washburn C, J. Pickert 
IOWA. 


The proceeds of the entertainment,recently given by the Sidney 
High School, have been spent in the purchase of a solar camera 
and apparatus. 

KANSAS. 

W. A. Kellerman, professor of botany in the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan, has recently issued a comprehensive volume, 
entitled the “* Analytical Flora of Kansas.” Mr. K., is one of the 
hardest students of nature in the state, and he has aimed to make 
this work a standard one on Kansas botany. 

Topeka is well supplied with literature. The Topeka Free Lib- 
rary contains over 8,000 volumes; the Washburn College Library, 
5,000; and the state library, in the capital building, 25,000. 

The teachers and pupils of Cottonwood Falls, have been publish- 
ing a monthly paper, entitled the School News. 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph of Cleveland, a niece of Mrs. Garfield, 
has been selected by the Board of Regents of the State University 
to take the chair of Latin in that institution. 

The Abilene High School graduates a class of nine this year, six 
boys and three girls. 

The Topeka High School, under the direction of Prof. H. G. 
Larimer, gives public exhibitions of their work in chemistry, &c., 
on certain Saturdays. 

Gov. Martin designated April 4th, as Arbor Day. Hundreds of 
school districts throughout the state celebrated the day with ap- 
propriate exercises and tree-planting. 

Hope. State Correspondent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The thirty-fifth anuual meeting of the Middlesex 
Teachers’ Association was held in Boston, April 27. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the annual school meeting in Acworth, Dr. Carl A. Allen, 
was chosen a member of the board of education. It was voted to 
move the school house in old No 8, or furnish a new one to some 
place near Cold River, and $400 was raised for that purpose, and 
a building and locating committee were chosen. This will reduce 
the schools in town one. The people are gradually getting the 
benefit of the new school law. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Little was elected a member of the board of edu- 
cation, of Goffstown, vice Gilman F. Farley; and $500 was voted 
for sch ools above what is required by law. 

Measles put in such aclaim for the Gilmanton Academy stu- 
dents, that the school was adjourned for three weeks. The spring 
term was to begin March 26th, a week earlier than usual, and con- 
tinue eleven weeks. 

The academy lecture course has been broken up for the pre- 
sent. It is hoped to have Mr. Sargent’s reading, and Mr. Greely’s 
lecture some time during the spring term. 

The board of education, chosen in Milford is, A. W. Smith, 
Arthur Howison, and Rebecca F. Doane. The schools cost last 
year $6,576, and the same is appropriated for the current year. 

After discussing several subjects, the school meeting adjourned 
to the 19th of April, mainly to settle the question of building a 
school-house. The point to be settled is, whether to build a house 
sufficient to accommodate all the scholars in the village district, 
or a smaller one, and retain the present two houses. 

The teachers’ institute for Merrimack county, was held at Sun- 
cook, April 4, 5, and 6. 

The institute for Hillsborough county, was held at Nashua, 


C. M. HARGER. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

There appeared last week under this heading statements con- 
cerning the superintendent of schools in Essex county, which, had 
they not escaped editorial notice, would never have been printed. 
Our readers know that our papers are not made the mediums for 
sending local slander or gossip abroad. Since the mistake has 
occurred, it is but fair that we hereby state that we know the gen- 
tleman as an earnest, conscientious educational worker, who fills 
his office efficiently. One who has been associated with him in 
school work will have something to say about him next week. 


NEW YORK. 

A regular meeting of the Principals’ Council of Queens county 
was held at Whitestone recently. “‘ The Uniform Grading of Pub- 
lic Schools in Queens county ” was discussed. 

The Westchester County Teachers’ Institute was held at White 
Plains April 30-May 4. Prof. Henry R. Sanford, the pmncipal con- 
ductor, was assisted by Prof. E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam Normal 
School, and John H. French, LL. D., gave instruction in drawing. 

The thirty-third teachers’ institute for the second district of 
Orange county was held in Middletown, N. Y., April 914, under 
the instruction of Prof. Isaac H. Stout and Dr. Jchn H. French. 

There will be an exhibition of school work at the county fair at 
Riverhead, L. I., next fall. The schools will be classed as (1) 
schools having one teacher, (2) schools having two or three 
teachers, (3) schools having four or more teachers. Competition 
will be between schools of the same grades. It is desired that the 
specimens sent shall represent regular class work. Each should 
have the name, grade and class of school, the subject, name and 
age ot pupil, average age of class, and name of teacher. 


OHIO. 


A Centennial Exhibition of the Ohio Valley and Central States: 
designed to show the marvelous progress of education in this 
historic territory since the first settlement there, one hundred 
years ago, will be held in Cincinnati, from July 4, to Oct. 27, 1888. 
The exhibition will be divided into fifteen departments, including 
pupils’ work in elementary schools, teaching appliances, apparatus 
for teaching physical sciences, museums of natural history, school 
architecture, furniture and supplies, kindergarten work, educa- 
tonal literature, the work of schools of art,of the mechanic 
arts, of agriculture, medicine, business; of industrial, and schools 
and institutions for the education of the blind, deaf and dumb, 
and feeble-minded. No charge will be made for space, except to 
those who enter articles for premium, and no others will receive 
premiums. All applications for space should be handed in by May 
15, and the exhibits should be sent before June 15, 1888, to Depart- 
ments of Education, Centennial Exposition, Cincinnati. 


ONTARIO. 


The Wentworth Teachers’ Association held its regular meeting 
at Dundas, April 26-27. The meeting was a profitable one. Wm. 
Houston, M.A., Provincial Librarian, and Dr. Burgess of the 
Hamilton Asylum for the Insane were the instructors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


An institute held at Kingston April 7, was largely attended by 
the teachers of Wyoming Valley. Excellent talks on educational 
topics were given by Supt. Coughlin, Dr. Fred Corss, Prof. W. H. 
Putnam. Supt. D. A. Harman, Pres. W. A. Moyer, Dr. L. L. 
Sprague and a class drill by Miss Grace Laycock. 

Prof. Z. X. Snyder has entered upon his duties as superinten- 
dent of the school at Reading with a very promising career. He 
is a progressive educator, a man of good abilities, and of excellent 
executive powers, and his new position offers many advantages, 
not the least of which is the fact that he succeeds Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet. 

A very successful institute was held at Beach Haven lately. 
Addresses were delivered by County Supt. Coughlin, Superinten- 
dents David A. Harman, and Will 8S. Monroe, Professor W. I. 
Hibbs, W. H. Putnam, E. I. Wolfe, Miss Anna Buckbee, County 
Superintendent Grimes, Dr. Fred Corss and others. Miss Ida 
Bogart’s school gave a class song and the evening meeting was 
well attended by school patrons. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A competitive examination of candidates for admission to West 
Point from the Western Congressional district of this state will be 
held at Commissioner Stockwell’s office in Providence the first 
week in May. The examination will be in U. 8. history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and grammar. The commissioner and the super- 
intendent of the Woonsocket schools are preparing the questions. 

The governor appointed Friday, May 4, as Arbor Day. It 
was quite generally observed by the schools throughout the 
state. 

Supt. William C. Baker, of North Kingstown, will resign his 
position at the end of the present year. 


VIRGINIA. 


The salaries of the public school teachers in Lynchburg have 
been reduced owing to the action of the city council in cutting 
down the appropriation for school purposes. The papers of that 
city have made earnest and indignant protest against the reduc- 
tion in the teachers’ salaries, but these protests have thus far been 
unavailing. 7 

A disagreement between the Board of Visitors of the Virginia 
Military Institute and General Francis H. Smith, the venerable 
superintendent, has led to the appointment of a committee from 
the General Assembly to make an examination into the affairs of 
that institution. The committee has submitted a report recom- 
mending the retirement of General Smith, on half pay for life with 
the honorary title of emeritus superintendent. The retirement of 
General Smith is recommended on the ground of his advanced age 
and his eminent services in the cause of education. He has been 
for forty odd years superintendent of the institute, having been 
its founder. 

President W. W. Smith of the Randolph-Macon College, the 
leading Methodist school in Virginia, isrushing vigorously ahead 
the work of raising a sufficient endowment for the college, He 
has already secured a hundred thousand dollars for this purpose. 
There about 50 more students attending the college the present 
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THE NEW YORK TEACHERS AND CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT JASPER. 


The Male Principal Teachers’ Association of this city recently 
expressed themselves with emphasis in favor of Supt. Jasper. The 
following is what they adopted : 

“* Whereas, the time is rapidly approaching when a ballot is to be 
taken in the board of education for the election of a city superin- 
tendent of schools; and whereas the possibility of a change in the 
incumbent of the office, has become a subject of public and news- 
paper discussion, and many erroneous views have been set forth by 
those who, knowing little of what they criticise, have spoken ad- 
versely to the re-election of Mr.John Jasper,and have attempted to 
justify their attack upon him by ascribing serious faults to both 
the methods and administration of his office; and whereas, while 
we believe it to be good judgment and policy, as a rule, for the 
members of this association to stand aloof from any discussions of 
questions affecting appointments in the city superintendent's 
office made by the board of education, we fee] that under present 
circumstances we are not merely authorized to express our views 
on a matter which intimately concerns the welfare of our schools, 
but that we should fail in our duty to the public did we omit to 
place upon record our appreciation of the admirable course of 
Mr. Jasper during the nine years of his incumbency as chief of the 
superintendent’s office ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we heartily and unqualifiedly indorse the ad- 
ministration of Superintendent Jasper, and recommend his re- 
election as a matter intimately affecting the future welfare of our 
system. 

THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE. 


“ Mr. Jasper has made teaching his life profession since 1857. He 
was called in 1872 from the principalship of grammar school No. 
51 to the position of assistant superintendent. In 1879 he was 
first elected city superintendent. During all these thirty-one years 
of service as a teacher he has shown at every stage of advance- 
ment the qualities which insure success as an educator. 

“In the office of city superintendent his guiding rule of conduct 
has ever been to indorse that kind of progress which he believed 
certain to foster the interests of the pupils of the whole city. 

“Tosay that he has been firm and uncompromising in asserting 
this to be the chief aim and essence of good policy for our schools 
and hence has frequently run counter to personal desires or local 
prejudice,is, to our minds,one of the highest compliments he could 
receive. 

“* We believe thatany present opposition resulting from friction 
thus developed against an independent and conscientious officer, 
sworn to act in the interests of the children for whom the schools 
were established, should be accepted as conclusive proof of his 
pre-eminent fitness. 

“ Resolved, That we regret that the condition of the law, which 
requires a ballot for superintendent and assistants every two 
years, permits the possibility of a discussion of a change of incum- 
bents at such short intervals. 

“For over forty years in successive boards of education the tone 
of sentiment, fortunately for the schools, has made it the un- 
written law to regard this ballot as a mere form, and the continu- 
ance in office of faithful and efficient officers has been so certain 
as to practically make the tenure during good behavior. As soon 
as it becomes evident that a departure from this policy is possible 
in this city it becomes incumbent upon all who value the complete 
independence of the city superintendent as absolutely necessary to 
the success of our system to agitate for such a change in the law 
itself as will meet what we conceive to be a grave danger for the 
future. 

WHEREIN HIS EXCELLENCE LAY. 


“ Resolved, That we desire to contradict especially the false 
assertion that the methods of supervision over our schools have 
been rather of a police character than educational and helpful to 
our teachers; we assert that, on the contrary, Mr. Jasper’s con- 
stant endeavors as a most important part of his policy, has been 
to insist less upon mere examination tests in classes as constitut- 
ing the standards of a teacher’s work and to contantly lay greater 
stress upon the value of correct methods of teaching. 

“That any interruption of a well considered, careful and con- 
scientious policy, devised first and last in the interests of the 
children of the whole city, should now take place, we would de- 
plore as a serious blow to our system. 

“ Resolved, That we confidently rely upon the recognized high 
public spirit and devotion to the best interests of the schools on 
the part of all the members of our board of education to resist any 
ill-considered arguments from persons unacquainted with school 
management: and by the re-election of one who has done his full 
duty well and fearlessly to thus rebuke any attempt to make the 
important position he fills a reward for an industrious solicitation 
of votes or of merely personal influence.” 

It was also resolved that ‘‘a copy of the above preambles and 

ttested by the signatures of our president and secre- 
tony he, ggenunded te tr, Jéaper on he Gand ber him on be ie bingood 
judgment may deem best for the benefit of our school system.” 


+ 


NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 











The male grammar department of No. 37 was presented with two 
silk flags last Friday afternoon by Mr. Jacob Ruppert. The exer- 
cises were held in Parepa Hall, and consisted of a number of 
national songs ; incidents in the life of Gen. Grant, given by the 
boys of the 2nd class; the presentation of the flags by Mr. Robert 
E. Steele, and response by one of the pupils; and addresses by 
several gentiemen present, among them Dr. Ward, who has the 
reputation of having presented more flags than any other man in 
the city. 

The Associate Alumni of the college of this city must be con- 
gratulated on the success of the reception which they gave to the 
public last Friday evening. The building was crowded with peo- 
ple who, after listening to a few very short speeches by President 
Webb, President Godwin, of the alumni, President Gill, of Balti- 
more College, and Commissioners Wood and Holt, fell into tine and 
went on a tour of inspection through the building. They saw 
students at work in the various kinds of drawing, saw others dis 
Secting and mounting specimens in the natura) history depart 





ment, making dove-tailed boxes and drawers in the carpenter 
shops, welding iron in the blacksmith shops, and analyzing beer 
starch and oj] in the chemical laboratory. The scene in the work- 
shops, with the multitude of belts running, students tending their 
lathes, and the great crowd of spectators filing slowly around the 
room, was one that neither the students nor their friends will be 
likely to forget. The interest seemed to center here and in the 
chemica) laboratory, which is as near perfection as one can ask, 
The large room is filled with small tables, each supplied with al) 
the materials each student needs for his undivided experiments 
and investigation. 





Those who had the pleasure of listening to Miss Call, on last 
Saturday morning, at No, 9 University Place, will not soon forget 
it. To see a human being transformed into a fleecy cloud floating 
on the air is not permitted every day in the ninteenth century. 
Miss Call would tempt me to follow Delsarte’s method for the sake 
of beauty if there were no better reason. In addition to the ar- 
tistic exhibition, many practical hints were given, for which 
teachers are now thanking her as they try to carry them out in 
their class-rooms. She spoke of the teacher’s voice so much de- 
precated by Dr. Hoffman and others, but she traced it to its 
source; too great a strain upon the nervous system. She warns 
all women to care for their nerves, and save themselves all undue 
strain and unnecessary action. The body with its various parts, 
she likens to a little community, where all get along peaceably and 
happily, while each attends to his own business; but the members 
of the body, like individuals, are apt to be officious, and when one 
is called upon to work, the others want to help. We should be 
careful to use only the muscles necessary for what we want to do, 
and avoid all so-called sympathetic action. Notice the manner 
in which some people shake the head, or clasp and unclasp, or 
wring the hands while talking; also the restless pacing up and 
down a room on account of tatigue. Beasts while walking, use 
only the muscles necessary for that action, but many people 
while so doing, fatigue the whole body. Some cannot relax the 
muscles while sleeping or trying to rest, but have the jaws set 
the fingers tightly closed, or some other rigidity equally detri- 
mental. Look at a sleeping animal or a little baby,still so close to 
Nature that artificial habits have not interfered with its normal 
repose. See how thoroughly relaxed are all the muscles of its 
body, and how graceful the pose of every limb! So should we ea- 
deavor to rest. We should make ourselves “ heavy on the bed,” 
and try to realize that the bed is supporting our weight. Much 
repose can be obtained in action. Let the hands and arms fall by 
the side, imagine every finger-tip a bag of sand, it seems almost as 
if each joint dropped apart, but the result is asif latent grace 
comes to the surface. 

She deplores rigidity of facial muscles. Few mature faces can 
express the feelings of the heart ; because of the long continued 
nervous contraction. Worst of all for teachers, this great ner- 
vous strain lessens the ability to control pupils. RAYNE, 





The April reception of the New York Teachers’ Association was 
given at Steinway Hall last Saturday evening. The artists were 
Miss Laura Sedgewick Collins, dramatic reader, Miss Kate Neal 
Scott, soprano, Mrs. Alfred J. McGrath, contralto. The Schuman 
Male Quartet contributed also to the musica] part of the program. 


The board of directors of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion met April 26, and accepted the applications of about 75 
teachers, making the present membership more than 1,450. 
About 100 new applications were received and referred to the 
membership committee. The treasurer reports a permanent 
fund of about $322,000. 





The second lecture of Prof. T. F. Seward, subject, “‘ How can 
the Educational Power of Music be Made more Effective?’ drew 
an aucience of more than a hundred at the Industrial Education 
Association. The time was chiefly occupied with a demonstration 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system, partly by the audience as a whole, 
and partly with members of a class who had been taught by the 
system. The explanation was very clear and satisfactory. The 
necessity for a separate notation for the vocal, or “ natural” side 
of music was established as a conviction in the minds of most of 
those who listened to the arguments and illustration. A telling 
point made by Mr. Seward was this. In reading from the staff, 
two separate questions must be devided with regard toevery note. 
First, * Where is it?” Next, “If it is there (on any line or space) 
what is it?" With the Tonic Sol-fa there is nosuch problem. No 
one can forget that d stands for do, r for re, etc. The representa- 
tion of chromatic tones is as simple as the others. Modulations, 
or changes of key, are also clearly expressed by Tonic Sol-fa, 
while they are so obscured by the staff notation that a profes- 
sional amount of experience is necessary to unravel the mystery. 





The collection of butterflies, comprising one hundred thousand 
specimens, will be on exhibition at the Eden Musee until May 11. 
The price of admission to schools attending in a body, is reduced. 

E. L. BENEDICT. 











LETTERS. 


How To TEACH VOCAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
Heretofore this has been a problem to me, but in my 
case its solution is effected. For the purpose of inducing 
others to help themselves in this line, I am disposed to re- 
late my experience in teaching vocal music to a class of 
eighty pupils, in two grades of my school, and to state the 
results attained by the Tonic Sol-fa Method in a course 
of lessons for the past six weeks, averaging half an hour 
each day. 

To begin with, I, the teacher, had previously had just 
fifteen minutes’ instruction in principles of the system, 
and, although disposed to reject the “big” stories as to 
what Sol-Fa would do, I determined to puchase a copy of 
the Tonic So]-fa Music Reader, and look into 1, 





I am nota singer, that is to say, I could not and cannot 
sing accurately an unfamiliar selection as written in the 
staff notation. I could guess at it. But Sol-fa, with its 
simplicity and wonderfully systematic and thorough 
method soon led me from uncertainty to certainty. I te- 
gan to teach my class of £0 pupils, using the blackboard 
and the hand signs. In one week, I surprised my teachers, 
my class, and myself, with the results. 

The class could sing accurately simple, four-part selcc- 
tions. The second week I followed this up with increased 
confidence in the system, while my pupils were all willing 
to purchase copies of the Music Reader. Having there, 
we made rapid progress, and on the evening of April ¢, 
the class gave a musical and literary entertainment, to 
add to our library fund. 

On this occasion the class sang sixteen selections, using 
no piano or organ accompaniment, and the audience re- 
marked on the excellent quality, harmony, and time of the 
singing. I know that in the same time, no such results 
could be produced by the staff notation. 

Teaching vocal music by Sol-fa, becomes at once a 
pleasure and a most valuable agent to any teacher, I 
would advise all to send 65 cents to Messrs, Biglow & 
Main, 76 East 9th Street, N, Y., and receive by return mail, 
a teaching outfit. Study the system, try it in your schools, 
and learn that vocal music is just as easy to teach as read- 
ing, number, etc. L, J. WHITNEY. 

Superintendent of Schools, Boonton, N. J. 





A FEW QUESTIONS CONCERNING MANUAL 
TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 





Knowing what a strong advocate you are for ‘ Indus- 
trial Education” (so am I within school-room bounds), 
may I ask a question or two ? 

Before results can come from this, excellent as it is in 
its theory and purpose, is there not a preliminary step ? 
If the child, and in the world worker, are not imbued with 
a sense of personal duty and obligation to do, under all 
circumstances, the most and best, the time and oppor- 
tunities will allow, if ‘what the hands find to do,’ is not 
done with “all might and diligence,”’ what will ability to 
do, or in certain directions ayail, without the right spirit ? 

IT have known a man, superior in his calling, of pronounced 
ability in his handicraft, but without any sense of moral 
responsibility as to the right use of time, or personal ac- 
countability for the proper use of his remarkable faculties, 
who was a disgrace to his name, and family. Had he 
been impressed from childhood up, with the duty which 
he owed to himself as to time, and the good use to be made 
of it, also of his duty in the example of his life upon 
others, and that his time was given for use, not abuse, 
would his weak will and starved conscience, not have been 
firm to resist the evils and temptations, without which 
industrial education did not help him an atom? (I can 
cite many parallel cases.) 

Will not moral responsibility,crystallized by fixed habits 
of right doing, or industrial education, together, give the 
needed strength to “resist the evil’’? Can either be dis- 
pensed with, and attain the wished-for results ? 

The lamentable failures in the school-room, as well as in 
life, come from mistaken training. The difficulties began 
in the antecedents of the child, and are aggravated, and 
have culminated in the adult, because the strength of di- 
rection on the part of parent, or teacher (or both), and 
without the knowledge, how to direct, has been weaker 
than the inherited tendencies. My observation and per- 
sonal experience confirm this, in every case, in spite of 
generally received opinion to the contrary. Where most 
excellent ‘‘ ministers’’ have “sons” who go astry, the in- 
herited tendencies are either let alone, or they are misun- 
derstood, and consequently, more firmly rooted. 

The right spirit with right industrial practice, is what 
our schools were established for, the neglect of which, 
calls forth the deserved adverse criticism in the failure to 
make of the individual, what the school-room claims, but 
does not do, 

But so long as physicians and parents discountenance 
personal effort, as they now unthinkingly do, and the 
board of education is led by the ignorant and incon- 
sequent clamor, so long shall we have high-sounding sem- 
blance, instead of true, honest development, which alone 
makes soundness of body, mind, soul, and manly and 
womanly strength of character. 

Who are to do this ennobling and real professional 
school-room work? Is it the untrained, unthinking 
neophyte ? (and neophytes are of long service and stand- 
ing, as well as the new beginners, if we eliminate time 
from the definition)—such are too often unfit for the work 
in every respect, bodily, socially, mentally, and yet she 
may be’a very nice young lady “so far as her friends and 
associates judge,’”’ and “a very fine young lady,’’ so far as 
school officers and other officials decide ; but they know as 
little about her in the school-room, as any other outsider 
knows. 

Where reformation and improvement are to come from, 
without an upheavel, which shall reach the inner workings 
of the schools themselves, is the unsolved problem. Till 
solved practically and intelligently, all progress is stopped 





and the best of theories futile, JUSTITIA, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MORALITY ; or Ethical Prin- 
ciples Discussed and a. By Ezekiel Gilman Rob- 
inson, D.D., LL.D. Silver, Rogers & Co., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston. 264 pp. $1.50. 


In a thorough and ee President Robinson 
has, in this volume, presen’ and discussed the ethical 
prmeigies of morality. These principles are embodied in 

he lectures given by lf to his classes in ethics, and 
in che present form become distinctively a text-book. e 
author touches existing controversies only so far as is nec- 
essary to make clear or definite his own position, and at the 
outset, distinction is carefully made between the science 
and phiiosophy of ethics, while the sources of ethical know!l- 
edge are so stated as to bring the several schools of moral- 
ity distinctly before the student. The body of the book 
is divided into three parts: the first being devoted to the 
ascertainment and distribution of fundamental principles ; 
the second, to a discussion of these principles, under the 
qos head of Theoretic Morality ; and the third to Prac- 
ical Morality. The principles are ascertained by an analy- 
sis, first of moral action and then of personality, and are dis- 
tributed under the four general divisions of conscience 
moral law, will and virtue. Each of these receives distinet 
and independent treatment, special attention be: = 
to the discussion of conscience and of the theories of virtue 
and grounds of obligation. In the treatment of these lat- 
ter points all the principles involved in the latest controver- 
sies among moralists are brought under review. As atext- 
book on this most important subject; it cannot fail to 
attract wide attention and command the interest of all 
lovers of ethical science. The binding of the book is of the 
most tasteful kind, with excelient paper and print. 





THE KNIGHT’s TALE, From Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, from Edition of Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 
New York: Clark & Maynard, Publishers, 771 Broad- 
way and 67 and 69 Ninth Street. 144 pp. $4.20 per dozen. 


Chaucer’s “‘ Canterbury Tales” were written about 1388-9 
and at that time he was passing through severe trials, in 
the loss of property and in 1389, of his wife; still amid all 
this, he went on writing his merry “‘ Canterbury Tales.” 
This volume neatly bound in flexible cloth, contains, be- 
sides ‘‘ The Knight s Tale,” a biographical sketch, full ex- 

lanatory notes, grammar, and an etymological glossary. 

he poem was originally designed by Chaucer as a sepa- 
rate work, but later he assigned it the present position it 
occupies—the first among his Canterbury Tales. 


MANUAL OF HOME-MADE APPARATUS. Designed and Con- 
structed by John F. Woodhull, New Paltz, Ulster Co. 
N.Y. 80 pp. 40 cents. 


The increased demand for a apparatus, such as 
teachers and pupils can make for themselves, has long been 
felt, and since the practice of teaching by experiments has 
become more general, many persons have devised simple 
forms of ———, which of necessity would be inexpen- 
sive, but at the same time illustrate the principles for 
which it was designed. The author of this volume gives a 
few arguments in favor of ‘“‘ home-made” apparatus, which 
can be easily understood. 1. It teaches the principles bet- 
ter, as most pupils are not machinists enough to under- 
stand a complex machine. 2. As the student makes his 
own apparatus he will understandit better, 3, All schools 
can ss it because itis cheap. 4. It can be used in the 
lower grades because of its simplicity. These arguments 
are founded upon common sense, and as they have a prac- 
tical bearing should be conrtecine, The first glance at 
the pamphlet is a little surprising, for the entire make up, 
illustrations and all, are printed in a neat and distinct man- 
ner with thecyclostyle. 


Our REPUBLIC; A Text-book U 
of the United States, with a Historic Introduction, by 
f. M. B. C. Tone, and Hon. John W. Dickinson. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York and Boston. 270 
pp. 84 cents. 


As the written Constitution of the United Statesis simply 
the framework of the government, a study of it gives an 
indefinite and sometimes an incorrect idea of the machine 
actually employed to apply and enforce its mandates." 
commentary upon the Constitution gives a faint idea only 
of the government as it has developed under the hand of 
statesmen,—details are the demand and need of the student. 
It is, therefore, the object of this treatise to place before the 
student such a statement of the actual agencies ofthe gov- 
ernment as shall enable him to better understand its work- 
ings,—unseen to the ordinary citizen. The authors have 
responded to the growing sentiment of American educators 
in giving a more general and systematic study of civil gov- 
ernment, in a way adapted to the common schools. ‘The 
Historic Introduction, which is new to a text-book in civil 
goverment. should be carefully studied, as it contains the 

mportant facts of history in connection with the beginning 
of our nation’s life. Following the Introduction, are the 
Preamble of the Constitution, Bill of Rights, The State, 
with its entire mode of government,—Civil Policy,—Divi- 
sion of Powers,—Relations of the States,—Amendments to 
the Constitution,—an Appendix of great importance, and a 
full Index. This volume, coming as it does from practical 
educators, will be found ample in its treatment of State and 
National Governments, original and scientific in its meth- 
anh ane up in statement and in all a valuable 


Nature Readers.—SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE 0. 
Julia McNair Wright. Boston: D. C. 
Publishers. 87 pp. 


Common sense is doing a great deal at the present time 
in the bet of farniehing good —— for on the very 
youngest pupils. eaningless phrases and goody-good 
stories, as found in old fashioned readers, are es 
things of the past. An instance, in proof of these facts 
is this No. 1 of “Nature Readers” which is intended 
for the use of very young children,—at home or in school; 
the lessons taught by it are full of useful information, and 
just what all, young and old, shouldknow. As children are 
now instructed, and use words instead of. letters in learn- 
ing to read, there is no reason why simple, scientific facts 
of all kinds may not be given and learned as easily as the 
“The man is by the log.” Lessons fresh from the field or 
seashore, where life is seen, cannot fail of ha great 
educational value, and are much more attractive to chil- 
dern, than dry, 
by the author of this book for her short, sim: 


m the Civil Government 


No. 1. 
Heath & Co., 


useless facts. Some of the subjects selected 
, but famil- 


iar illustrations are Mr. and Mrs. Crab, Mr. Crab and his 
Friends, Mrs. Wasp and her Home, ‘he Bee and the Man, 
The Spider and his Dress, Sea Babies, The Story of a War, 
How Shell Fish feed. ese, and a multitude of similar 
= per in all forty-one chapters, fill this first 
“Nai Reader ” with interest. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. se Hughes,M. A. Part 
I.—Practical Gooomesy. ith eae: Oxford. At 
the Clarendon Press. pp. 60 cents. 

Based on the results of several years’ experience in the 
Modern Side at the Manchester ( land) Grammar School 
the author has prepared this Practical phy. and it 
is his belief, that it is possible to include the cons deration 
of many classes of problems, which are not now usually 
treated in school, within the limits of an ordinary term’s 
geographical course. The combination of geography, geo- 
metrical Seawing: arithmetic, and the ideas of geomet 
have been found, by Mr. Hughes, to be very helpful to 
these studies, while a uent reference to the atlas is of 
the greatest possible use in one the knowledge of or- 
dinary descriptive geography. The book is full of dia- 

peprecsading the pie under discussion. An 

y once, is added which gives the weekly ‘“‘ Home-work 

Papers,”’ covering a term of study of ‘‘ Practical Geogra- 

phy.” These papers consist of the questions to be answered, 

only ; the result of the work is not given. 


ALDEN’s HOME ATLAS OF THE WORLD. New York: John 
B. Alden. Publisher. 112 pp. $2.00. 


This “Home Atilas,’’ in one large quarto volume, contains 
fifty-seven large, handsomely engraved and colored maps, 
many of them Sounen gag? size, representing every coun 

of any importance. These ney are finely executed an 
con the largest geographical data; every town of con- 
siderable size is included in an alphabetical list, the coun- 
try in which it is situated, with its latitude and longitude. 
There is also given, an index of over five thousand cities, 
rivers and mountains throughout the world showing their 
exact location, which is perhaps the most important feature 
of the volume. The maps being so large, 11x14 inches in 
size, there is ample room for distinctness, which is at once 
so acceptable a thing, that it s volumes in their praise. 
The book is handsome, attractive, and marvelously cheap. 


Goop FoRM IN ENGLAND. By an American Resident of 
the United Kingdom. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
815 pp. $1.50. 


To an American, who is expecting to make a lengthened 
visit, or a permanent home in England, a book of this kind 
will be pyr! useful, as the author, speaking from ex- 
perience, provides a hand-book, concise and comprehensive, 
containing all the necessary information respecting ‘‘ how 
things are,” in England. It has been the author’s aim to 
keep as much as ible within the limits of what is really 
necessary for all ladies and pa to know in good so- 
ciety, where as a matter of fact “‘ good Form” has its sole 
and legitimate sway. In the arrangement of the book, un- 
der the “‘ Order of edence,” is found, royalty, nobility, 
baronets, knights, orders, medals, and gentry, with numer- 
ous other subdivisions. Following in order are: profes- 
sions, occupations, government, society, language, corres- 
pondence, visits and visiting-cards, games, and general 
information. These are the subjects around which a great 
deal of information gathers, and every variety of topic is 
introduced. Any one needing instruction upon all these 
— not do better than give this volume a careful 
study. 


DIVINE HEALING, OR THE ATONEMENT FOR SIN AND SICK- 
NEss. By Capt. R. Kelso Carter. New Edition. Rewrit- 
ten and Enlarged. New York: John B. Alden, Puh- 
lisher. 183 pp. Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
The author of this volume is well known as a defender as 
well as an exponent, of what is technically termed the 
“faith cure.” He s s strongly from own stand- 
point, and as he has been associated with the “faith heal- 
ing,” ever since it began to attract attention in this country, 
he is convinced of the truth of his statements. There is, 
perhaps, scarcely a subject under discussion at the present 
time which admits of a greater degree of difference of 
opinion, than the one of “ faith healing,’’—it hasits friends 
and enemies, its followers and op rs. There is much 
that will be interesting in the six chapters which compose 
the book, to those who are followers of and believers in 
this doctrine. 


First GERMAN READER. On the Cumulative Method. 

a Adolph Dreyspring. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

pp. 

The student who has completed the author’s ‘‘ Easy Les- 
sons in German,” will fine this First Reader very profita- 
ble as an attempt at more extended . Itisa simple 
narrative of child life with the teacher ; the language is - 
ple, easy to be understood, and at the same time containing 
enough of interest to give life to the reading. Itis the de- 
sign of-the author to continue the narrative, in which Herr 
nderhold and little Rudolf take such See ent part, 
in future books, forming a series of ers. The main 
feature in this volume and the “‘ Easy Lessons,’’ prepared by 
the author, is their practical, common-sense, every-day 


method of telling the story given, no matter how simple, 
and the attraction given to it for those reasons. The t 
charm of a modern is its coming down, to 


, 
and life-like conversations and stories, such as are found A 
all of Professor Dreys *s exercises. The pictures ac- 
companying the narrative, in this volume, serve as a key 
and illustrate the subject, after the manner of 
notes. They amuse as well as instruct. Another very impor- 
t point in the preparation of this work is, the ringing 
out of prominent grammatical features, such as differen 


By | classes of verbs, force and value of prepositions, use of ad- 








A Fase Start. A Novel. By Hawley Smart. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 462 pp. 50cents. 


At the famous watering place, Scarborough, a young hus- 
band and wife are spen the honeymoon. The husband, 
against his desire, is to go into the church, while his tastes 
are with the turf-men, and this long Mg Pym the reader 
over a good many years of the life of young couple, 
The church is given up for the army, and in it the hero 
makes himself famous. There is too much about the plans 
and process of horse-racing, to make the book interesting 
to the general reader, and yet the story is worth a perusal. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By H. W. Longfellow. With 
an Introduction and Notes. In Three Numbers. II. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Boston, New York, and 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 202 pp. 15 cents. 


This second number of the “‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” in 
cludes “The Theologian’s Tale,” ‘‘Torquemada,” “The 
Poet’s Tale: The B of Killingworth,” “The Sicilian’s 
Tale: The Bell of Atri,” ‘“‘The Spanish Jew’s Tale” 
‘“Kambalu” “The Student’s Tale,’ ‘The Cobbler of 
Hagenan,” ‘‘ The Musician’s Tale,” ‘‘ The Battle of Car- 

an,” “The Poet’s Tale: Lady Wentworth,” “The 
Theologian’s Tale: The Legend Beautiful,” “The Student’s 
Second Tale : The Baron of St. Castine,’’ with Finale. In 
a note preceding the first tale is found “In his diary;” 
under date of December 5, 1862, at midnight, Mr. Long- 
fellow writes: ‘‘ Finished Torquemada, a dismal story of 
fanaticism, but in its main points, historic.” A general 
account of Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition, 
which was finally organized in 1483, is given in the history 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘ The Birds of Killingworth ” 
is a poem too often read to need comment, and too beauti- 
ful to be excelled. 


GENTLE BREADWINNERS. The wf of One of Them. By 
Catherine Owen. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
= &Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 183 pp. 

1.00. 


A book by Miss Owen, the author of ‘“‘Ten Dollars 
Enough,” with such an attractive title as the present vol- 
ume bears, cannot but be well received. The author ac- 
knowledges that it does not pretend to put an end to the 
distresses of indigent gentlewomen ; it only tells the story 
of an effort actually made, with a successful result, by one 
“ gentle breadwinner,” to earn a living. It is in reality a 
receipt book, although the reader at first is hardly able to 
believe it, for, in a pleasant, conversational manner, similar 
to “Ten Dollars Enough ” the receipts are woven in grace- 
fully and successfully. The closing chapter of the book 
announces the pleasant fact, that, “‘ Dorothy wins a home 
and a husband,” which fully compensates for any special 
anxiety or sympathy, which may have been aroused for her 
at the opening of the book. 


LEAVENWORTH PuBLIC ScHOOLS. Reports for 1887-8. 
Cooper, Superintendent. 


In speaking of school government, the superintendent says 
that the influence of teachers —_, has been elevating in 
character, leading pupils to form correct views of duty. The cases 
where it was found necessary to resort to corporal punishment 
were rare. If a pupil prove refractory,a “ warning notice ” is sent 
to the parent or guardian. [f no improvement results from this 
course, a * 8) notice ” is sent, and the pupil is not then allowed 
to resume his seat in school, until the parent or guardian calls on 
the teacher, and gives satisfactory assurance of obedience. If 
this course fails to effect the necessary reform, the case is re- 
ferred to the superintendent; and then, if the pupil still persists 
in his insubordination, he is reported to the board as unfit longer 
to remain in the school. The method prevents complaints of cor- 
poral punishment, as that is not allowed except with the consent 
or request of parents or guardian. 


John 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION OF PORTS- 
mourTH, N. H., 1887. Charles H. Morss, Superintendent. 

Tre teachers of the intermediate and grammar grades devoted 
more attention to reading and written language than before, 
wi results. Instead of it being a rare thing to find a class 
that can write a fairly ———_ 1 r, itis now the exception 
to find one that cannot. Better work in language, insures better 
work in other studies. The teachers meetings have been valua- 
ble in stimulating thought, and so preventing them from sinking 
into.the ruts into which many teachers are liable to fall. The 
superintendent —— sore oo en salaries ys - oe 
teachers, ranging m per year, says tha’ 
wages “such as these, place the teachers in a position financially 
inferior to the women employed in the shops and —_ and to 
domestic servants.” This schedule is considerably below the 
average for New England. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF New ORLEANS, La., 1888. 

Ulric Bettison, Chief Superintendent. 

Mr. Bettison is in favor of “ home rule” in education, and sug- 
gests that the state law be so amended as to enforce the payment 
of the poll-tax b ra, non-payers from exercising the 
right of suffage; t the ‘itution of the state be so amended 
as to allow each ih to decide by vote the rate of its school-tax 
independently of the restrictions placed upon the rate of taxation 
for other purposes; that the state-tax for schools be just large 
poy to pay the salary of the state superintendent of education, 
and t! expenses of state board and normal schools, 
leaving each to pay for its own schools of a lower le. 
The teachers are cing good work, but under great disadvan > 
They were deprived last year of their vacation salary, were over- 
wor for small pay, and their rooms were over-crowded. The 
average attendance for 1887 was 12,719. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, for May, contains in addition to 
others, an article on “Characters in Feet,” and another on 
** Health in the School Room. 

Education for May has two especially valuable articles, one on 
“Means and Ends of Pedagogy,” the other on ‘“ Examinations and 
Promotions.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Field-Ingersoll Discussion—Faith or A; 
of Articles from The North American 
North Amer can Review, 3 Bast 14 St. 


osticism ? A Series 
. New York: The 





oeva, — ~ ame of lucid ee nea and eigen pe bates 
eno} of idiomatic expressions ve the way to an eas An E of Anatom: A y: » Includin 
flow of the heawen - rd of the Effect of Sicohol and "Fobaeco oe hy H. HCulver. Boston : 
e cen 
SHARP EYES AND OTHER PAPERS. By John Burroughs. Teaching of Science. William 
Houghton & Co. Boston: 4 Park Street, New | cose, Emotion, wee polit Library’ New York: J. Fitzgerald, 
pal uk = Street. The Riverside Press; Cambridge. | 24 4th St. Ten cents each. 
yy ee i Sir Philip Magnus. Edited by Nich- 
Mr. Burroughs is a most delightful writer upon subjects m.... Mion io en Phe . New York: testrial Education 
teehee tree tenets fs Retemnted Etta st] oe 
= | He Net . oe We Believe the Bible. An Hour’s Reading for Busy Peo 
the birds he describes, and the results of observations . T, Ingraham. ork: D. Appleton & Co. 30 
qe ac a Cotneetion of bird vWy hronget before e oy aden og ty ig 
e eye ereader. ‘The Ap ‘aste of Maine h 
Birch,” and“ Winter Neighbors’ are nature again from| ,to0gon!s,1™._ BY Don Manoel Contac. Tye seen Ar 
other amatoeite, but omnelly interesting and instructive. Sur Joshua - A of the Early Part of the Reign 
wen Chelan’ the Bouts hor asd Metal tat tn | Reo ae TOMES RT er Pa Se 
e ‘ox ani oun uel from October, 1667, to ew : 
Ww l& thes Ay cents . 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
e PAPERS on ‘Siberia 
and the Exile System,” 


by Mr. George Kennan, 

which begin in the May Century 

will embody the results of what is 
believed to be the first successful attempt by 


a competent investigator to make a thorough study of 
THE RUSSIAN EXILE SYSTEM. 


Before undertaking his‘arduous journey of 15,000 miles, 
Mr. Kennan, author of Zent Life in Siberia, etc., had 
spent 4 years in Russia and Siberia, was thoroughly 
conversant with the people and the language, and had 
reached the conclusion that the Russian Government 
had been misrepresented, and that the exile system of 
Siberia was not so terrible as was supposed. Knowing 
that Mr. Kennan held these views, the Russian Gov- 
ernment gave him every 
facility for a thorough in- 
spection—the most thor- 
ough that had ever been 
made by a traveler — of the 
minesand prisons of Sibe- 
ria. ® Armed with letters 
from the Russian Minister . 
of the Interior and other 
high officials, Mr. Kennan 
went everywhere, inspect- 
ing mines and prisons, 

























A Summer School for Teachers 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
JULY 25th TO AUGUST 15th, 1888. 


CENERAL COURSE. 


PSYCHOLOGY, LANGUAGE, ENGLISH LITERATURE, RHETORIC, ELOCU- 
TION, DRAWING, WRITING, GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, PHYSICS, 
ECONOMICS, HISTORY, GENERAL PRIMARY WORK, MAN- 

UAL TRAINING, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


TUITION FOR THE WHOLE COURSE, $8.00. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
ELOCUTION, DRAWING, PHYSICS, (CONSTRUCTION OF APPARATUS,) 
METAL WORK, WOOD CARVING, CLAY MODELING, AND PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 
We believe no Summer School has a better corps of teachers for practical work. 
Excursions to Saratoga, Fort Edward, Lake rge, Ausable Chasm, and other 
places. Excellent board from $3.50 to $4.00 per week. Circulars Free. Now Ready. 
MANAGERS: 
W. J. BALLARD, 
JAMAICA, N. ¥. 


Chautauqua-1888. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 

LEWIS MILLER, President. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 





convict barges 


nihilists, many 


hisuse. The ac 


and hos- 


pitals, and traveling with 
chained exiles along the 
great Siberian road. He 
made the intimate personal 
acquaintance of more than 
300 exiled ‘‘liberals” and - 
of whom ; 
wrote out their histories for 


tual facts, 


July 5-Aug. 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, ef Yale, Principal. 

It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all the privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 

50 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most complete Summer College in the World 





Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Besten, Principal. 

A three-weeks’ meeting of secular school 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
influence of the summer school. 


Pedagogical Principles. Applications to 
all branches. 


200 Popular Lectures, Oonserts, bathciniomente, Prize Matches, etc 


as revealed by this search- 
ing investigation, were far 
removed from Mr. Ken- 
nan’s preconceived ideas, 
as the thrilling narrative 
of fifteen months’ privation 
and adventure will show. 
As is already known, the 
publication of Mr. — THE BOUNDARY POST BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 
nan’s preliminary pa 

has resulted in his being hood on the black-list by the Government, and copies 
of The Century are not allowed to enter Russia. Nor will he be permitted to cross 
the border again. 

Mr. G. A. Frost, artist and photographer, accompanied Mr. Kennan, and the 
results of his work will form the most interesting series of pictures of Russian and 
Siberian life and scenery ever made. 

THE MAY, CENTU RY is a great issue. It contains, besides the first Siberian 

= an interesting illustrated article on ranch life; first 

one, of “‘The Liar,” a novelette by. Henry James; the exciting narrative, **A Locomotive Chase in 

: free os "% a bee ye ted on “The Chances of Being Hit in Battle’; an essay on Milton by Matthew 
rnold; ‘*A Love Story 


eversed,”” by Edward Bellamy; a full-page ——- of Pope Leo XIII., etc. All 
THE CENTURY CO.. ¥. 





dealers sell it; 35 cents. This number begins a volume. 














Vacation is Coming. Ho! for the Seaside. 





Rest, Recreation and Professional Study 
—AT THE— 


ASBURY PARK 


SEASIDE SUMMER ScHooL OF PEDAGoGY 


Second Annual Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
JULY 16 to AUGUST 3. 


14 DEPARTMENTS. 20 PROFESSORS. 


30 Lectures and Lessons in Psychology and Pedagogy by Dr. E. E. WHITE, Super- 

me me of “poy + rsp = No ora aoe department will be in session while Dr. 
us to 

demal ectures. giving all a chance ear this distinguished expounder of Educa- 

83 weeks of positive pleasure studying Marine Animals, Insects and Plants, 

with Prof. Austin C. Apgar. This most in 1 ecturer carried all before him at 

the last session. Living specimens fresh from sea and swimming in their 


native element make this department one of the most attractive of the entire course. 
DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. 
1, Fuyehelogy. Dr. E. E. white. 9. Arithmetic. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
& Scho t. Supt, Win. NB re Giese Ik, Natural Histo Prof. A. 0. ADE 
nD U ce - NB . 
4. Gena Mn. Cate Smi' lL. - ory P, E. 
&. Musion ra'B Marshall, | 13, Reading Wm. M. Giffin, A.M 
. m. M. in, A.M. 
7. Drawing. Mrs. E. F. Dimock, 14. Language A. ‘ 
8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. A. H. Kelley, A.M. 


Come to the Sea Side and gather specimens and facts to interest your students | by 
the coming year. 
Full descriptive catalogue now ready. Address 


A. H. KELLEY, EDWIN SHEPARD, 


Good board. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition feeslow. For full information write to 
Ww. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N, WY. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 11th, atGrimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
ing, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. Each teacher 
a specialist. For further information, address, 
CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 
1124 Arch Street Philadelphia. 


THE SAUVEUR “srs: .Conege 
of Languager.,. 
Removed from Ameer Burlington, Vermont.) 
Thirteenth Session---July 9th to August {7th. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German,| For Bosse AND Rooms, address, F. M. Corsx, 
Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, ti the Romance | Bu , Ve 























For circulars address, DR. L. SAU VEUR, Grand View House, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
: , “ World at Home Readers.” 
tt. at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University « of 


Anglo-Saxon and Early English,| N.B. So Cpeulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
AND SCHOOL | scomnwenn 
SCH ERHORN & CO., 
PUBLISH 
Cure of mind wandering. 
of 1087 at ee 1005 at Detroit} Their catalogue will besent free to @ yo 
f ks 
Penn. } sn A | 
&e. Otero by Bx —y 


Eng terature and Rhetoric, Latin, An- | Works, will be sent free to applicants. 
f 
SUPPLIES {7 “SC 
MEMORY **Collier’s Histories,” 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Classes 

1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 | dress and coutains a large proportion 0 

at Boston, lementary Reading. 
Jadge Gri w. ar Aaron. mm oDam P. ym = 





PRIZE QUESTIONS in “American 
Notes and Qwueries.’’ You 
may win the capital prize. Send 10 cents for 


cient Greek. (Mention this paper.) 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
DISCOVERY. a> 
classes of “Columbia Law stu- | suitable for Supp 
Greson, Dr. Brown, E. H 


J 
N. State Normal oe ee &e. * Teueht by by os Ww number. 
correspondence. 

PROF. LOIS 


;rompeeene POST FREE from ALSH, Editor, 169 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
E, 


237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


-_ WANTE A Professor for a Chair 
» of Chemistry in a Univer- 

sity; Salary, $2,000. Address TEACHERS 

AGENCY. 

] E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

81 East 17th Street, between Broadway 

and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


1 5c TS ytiorslocinrcementia'n | MER SCHOOL 
~ aan, you will not be without it M H E R ST S U M J 

iy eoneben teachers and yt parents “everywhere it. it ‘ea a vent ine Teachers ond Lecturers, Porky 0 

splendid i, me fazin ne. EASU RE, * Instruction given in w 

one year, ot .60. 




















ine Languages, 

Tage | Frenchy Chemistry, Art, 
Training. 
German; Ex- 
and Program 





208 Lexington St., E. Boston, Mass, 77 Court Street, Newark, N, J, 


successful in introduci Taetases't dally in French 
yew TREASURE TP waded bee 
4 STROVE ince! N. Y. ny W. L MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, 
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Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 

qualled. The infil of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists, $1; six for $5, Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


What Scott's Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


‘ 











Tux Catrroryia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SvupPression or VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I eame to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommeneed taking 


* Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 


Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
,and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


Spring Medicine 




















‘* April Showers bring May Flowers.”’ 


They bring something more. In their train follows 
the great procession of Spring disorders. People who 
have during the Winter lived on too much of a meat 
diet, now need a Spring medicine. The bi 
purifying. The whole system needs toning up. That 
miserable feeling of lassitude, which makes folks so 
forlorn and languid, must be got rid of. Rilleus- 

ess, Liver Complaint, Sick Headac oN 
Bowel Disorders especially Constipation), w 
continue to vex the people who let them alone. 

To be rid of these annoying 
allments the course is simple 
and pleasant. The use of 


Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient 
will do it. No pane wor 
about this. Positive certainty. Ay 
Tested by physicians and the "Gags \ 
general public for over oer r 
yours. f you have never tried 


t, uy it now. a 
This greatest and best of all Spring medicines is for 


sale by all druggists. 

C ne DEAF 
THE 

Precr’s Patent ImproveD OvusH- 

A retly Keen 


A 3} Y more EaR pao Perfectly fe; 


‘ort 
oct.” Weceia # WISOGe 8 
illustrated book of proofs FREE, 


needs 











Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Pau. RAILway, with choice of routes 
via Omaba or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands, 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the journey, please ad- 
dress, for iculars, A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F, A. Miller, Assistant General 
ee Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met and never parted— 

We had ne’er been brozen-hearted. 

Thus saith the poet,though well the bard 
of the plough understood the sadness of 
poreg friend from friend. But sorrow- 

ul as this at best must be, it is ofttimes 
mitigated by some slight token of remem- 
brance. In schools and academies where 
warm and lasting friendships are so fre- 
quently formed, a class pin or badge, con- 
stitutes one of the most delightful tokens 
that cheer and enliven the memories of 
graduation day. As this day is so rapidly 
approaching for most of our readers, they 
will be interested in a recent letter of the 
Olivet College Class of 90 to Mr. E. R. 
Stockwell of 19 John Street, New York. 
The letter reads as follows : ‘‘ We received 
the O. C. ’90 pins as ordered, and were 
much gratified with them. The Olivet 
College Class of 90 would take pleasure in 
recommending Mr. Stockwell’s workman- 
ship to any class, society or fraternity in 
the country. His work is nothing but first 
class. Olivet College Class ’90, Olivet, 
Mich., March 29th, 1887.” As Mr. Stock- 
well makes a specialty of these goods,in- 
cluding pins, badges and medals,—classes, 
schools, and societies will do well to com- 
municate with him. 





There is nothing so well calculated to 
heighten the joy of a happy existence, or 
to assuage the grief of an unfortunate 
fate as a cheering cup,the cup that cheers, 
but not inebriates. If you wish to enjo 
this beverage at its best, remember that it 
is to be found in its highest estate, at the 
office: of the Great American Company, 31 
Vesey Street, N. Y. Notonly are the most 
delicious and aromatic of teas and coffees 
to be obtained there, but an additional 
inducement is offered in the shape of a 
beautiful premium to every purchaser. 
These premiums include beautiful tea sets, 
gold band and rose dinner sets, toilet sets, 
a beautiful parlor hangi sg iamp, watches, 
Webster’s Unabri ictionary, and 
other presents both useful and orna- 
mental. 


Every ambitious teacher desires advance- 
ment in one’s chosen profession, and is al- 
ways at least interested in hearing about 
good schools and other institutions needin 
competent instructors ; on the other hand, 
such schools are constantly needing effi- 
cient teachers, and are glad to know about 
them. Both sides will thank us for re- 
minding them that the Woman’s Exchange 
and Teachers’ Bureau (for both sexes) 
supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Fam- 
ilies and Churches. lso Bookkeepers, 
aan, sa Copyists and Cashiers to 
Business Firms. (Mrs.) A. D. Culver, 829 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


School superintendents and teachers, 
who are energetic, have before them an 
excellent a in the offers of the 
National rary jation, 103 State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. They prefer to 
represent them, those who have had ex- 
rience in canvassing for books, or other 
ind of soliciting. They have over 100 
teachers, school superintendents and 
princi of schools now engaged in 
selling memberships, and they av to 
earn over $100 per month each, where 
they devote their whole time to this work. 
A few earn as high as $300 and $400 per 
month. The ess is much pleasanter 
than canvassing for books. Many teachers 
say they will never again enter the school 
work so long as the jation will give 
them employment. They give either 
or commission. Best of references 
are required. 
Up from the east at break of day 
the sun in his bright array. 
He comes like a groom to the wedding feast 
With ight and tire in both his eyes, 
* But say why does he rise in east?” 
“* My boy, yeast always makes everything rise.”’ 
But there are few things which glitter 
so nearly like the sun itself as Button’s fa- 
mous Raven Gloss shoe dressing. This is 
an oil dr which preserves leather, is 
economical, gives a natural finish, not var- 
nished. Beware of mere imitations. 
= no substituting. For sale every- 
where. 


Six cents isn’t much but it will buy the 
neatest, best, most accurate and satisfac- 
tory Guide-book of New York City ever 
issued--128 pages and map. 75,000 of 
these already issued. Send 6c. in stamps 
to Ad Grand Union 

paper 


Department, 
Hotel, New York. Mention this 


A RACY BOOK. 


Scintillating with Sarcasm and Brilliant 
Truth, 


New York Letter. 
Chap. I. “ Has Malaria ;’’ goes to Florida. 
Chap. II. * Overworked ;” goes to Europe. 
Chap. III. “ Has Rheumatism ;” goes to Ems. 
Chap. IV. Has a row with his Doctor. 








I have read a deal of sarcasm in my day, 
but I never read anything equal to the sar- 
casm contained in the above four-chap- 
tared book, written by some anonymous. 
I suspect the experience portrayed is a 
personal one; the author intimates as much 
on page 81. Let me give you a synopsis: 

‘‘ Malaria,” as it states, ‘‘is the cloak 
with which superficial physicians cover up 
a multitude of ill feelings which they do 
not understand, and do not much care to 
investigate. It is also a cover for such 
diseases as they cannot cure. When they 
advise their patient to travel, or that he 
has overworked and needs rest, and is pro- 
bably suffering from malaria, it is a con. 
fession of ignorance or of inability.” 

‘**The patient goes abroad. The change 
is a tonic, and for a time he feels better. 
Comes home. Fickle appetite, frequent 
headaches, severe colds, cramps, sleepless- 
ness, irritability, tired feelings, and gen- 
eral unfitness for business, are succeeded 
in due time by alarming attacks of rheu- 
matism which flits about his body regard- 
less of all human feelings. 

‘*It is muscular,—in his back. Articu- 
lar,—in his joints. Inflammatory, my! 
how he fears it will fly to his heart ! 

‘* Now off he goes to the springs. The 
doctor sends him there, of course, to get 
well ; at the same time he does not really 
want him to die on his hands! 

That would hurt his business ! 

** Better for a few days. Returns. 
After a while neuralgia transfixes him. 
He bloats ; cannot breathe ; has pneumo- 
nia ; cannot walk ; cannot sleep on his left 
side; is fretful; very nervous and irritable; 
is pale and flabby ; has frequent chills and 
fevers ; everything about him seems to go 
wrong; becomes suspicious; musters up 
courage and demands to know what is 
killing him ! 

**Great heaven!” he cries, ‘‘why have 
you kept me so long in ignorance?” 

** Because,” said the doctor, ‘“‘I read 
your fate five years ago. I thought best 
to keep you ignorant of the facts.” ; 

He dismisses his doctor, but too late! 
His fortune has al] gone in fees. 

But him, what becomes of him? 

The other day a well known Wall street 
banker said to me, ‘‘It is really astonish- 
ing how — bright’s disease is be- 
coming. o of my personal friends are 
now dying of it. But it is not incurable, I 
am certain, for _y nephew was recently 
cured when his physicians said recovery 
was impossible. The case seems to me to 
be a wonderful one.” This gentleman for- 
merly represented his government in a 
foreign count He knows, appreciates, 
and declares the value of that preparation, 
because his nephew, who is a son of Dan- 
ish Vice-Consul Schmidt, was pronounced 
incurable when the remedy, Warner's safe 
cure, was . Yes,” said his father, 
‘*T was very skeptical, but since taking 
that remedy the boy is well.” 

I happen to know what it was that cured 
the boy, for Gen’l Christiansen, of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co’s., told me that it was that 
‘ wonderful remedy Warner’s safe cure.’ 

Well, Is t the hero of the book 
cured himself by the same means. 

I cannot close my notice better than by 
quoting the author’s advice : 

“Tf, my friend, you have such an expe- 
rience as I Have portrayed, do not put 
your trust in physicians to the exclusion 
of other remedial agencies. They have no 
monopoly over disease, and I personall 
know that many of them would far er 
that their patients should go to Heaven 
direct from their powerless hands than 
that they should be saved to earth by the 
use of any ‘‘ unauthorized means,” 





at that price it isthe 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ andj 
sizes with works and cases of cqeniesinn, ONE R. 


$85 SDLID, GOLD WATCH. FREE 


can 
sold pole bar standing among the most perfect meet ant 
as as fect. correct and 
offer possible? ages Se ee 

fer e answer—we want one person in each locali: 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call,a complet 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your own 
is possible to make this — offer, sending the Solid 
‘mtch and large line of valuable samples Free, for 
ing of the samples in any locality, always 
a lo. 
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our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
merica ; reader, it will be hardly 
show them to those who may call at your 
bome, and most . A postal card, on 
which to write us, costs but I cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no is e. But if you de 
send address at once, you can secure, FREE, AN 
Sse SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CaSE WATCH and our large, com. 
Ine of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay al! expresg 
etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 298 Portland, Maine. 


R. HLMACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST,, 
NEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THR PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 
FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 


JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomMAs Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 





foot of ~ ——— ¥ Amen ess 
mo except Sundays, with trains for the 
North , and West. 


- 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
orth, East, and West. 
on hout the North, South, 

road and Steam- 
oga ce, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. ae General Ticket Agent, pier 41 
8t., N. Y.; M. B. Waters, Gen 
Agent, Albany, N. Y. 





CARNRICK 





S “Lue FV OD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and as easily as 








and an extra copy will be mailed free, 


digests human 
Years,” by Marion Harland, REED & 


milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


CARNRICK, New York, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 188 


Never before has there been 
so many calls for first-class 
* teachers as br present year. 


We have been called ghee to ny teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The in- 


dications are, that good teac! to be in 


those who wick to make teachi 





‘their life-work. Amo 


great demand and that better talaries are to be 


the vacancies on our books are the following: 


Superintendencies of Sch 1 $2,000 position in the East; 1 $2,000 position in the West; and 2 
$2,000 positions in the ge States. 
ae as , salary from $1,500 to $2,000; 36, $1,200 to $1,500; COT a 50, 
Priselpat 75, from $600 to $400 to $600; 13 Ward, $600 to 
H Or Teo 6, $0 to no 3. from $3 1,500 bo $2,000 5 4 PF iew o's1 500; 8, $1,000 
to $1200; 1b, & 15, Saino gin, 300; 7, below $500 
mar QFaderi0 plac $700 and over; 16, $500 to $700; 40, $500. 
yand under. Prime {opis laces, salaries above $700; 34, from $500 to $700: 7: 2, 
$500 under. 
Coens Presiipucies fur man ; 5 Princi apg tor lotion | 3 2 Greek Professor- 
ships, one one $1, 800 or phy Latin Professorships, to $4 12 Modern Lan- 
Professorships, ia ze 8 Mathematica: Professorships, to $2 tO ’ Literature Pro- 
casOenipe, ips, Sab to" $208 emistry and Physics Professorsh{ ps $2,000; 4 Biol Pro- 
tical Economy Professorship, Bo sho: 1, », een: <8 Professor- 





e ch also a large number of Academy positions ; several positions for teachers of art in pri- 


vate schools; teachers ay drawing in public schools; ‘teachers of vocal music in 
eden mothod several partners wanted who can furnish from 

institutions for sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan, [linois, ‘aan and the 

thern —~ In fact, we have some position for almost A teacher who ma. 

the thousands vacancies now on our books and the 

certainly fit ou, fe shall be pleased to write you of our Comes and work 


teachers of kinde 
= a number 0’ 


or better, ° 


— schools ; 


write us. Among 
number coming n every day, we can 
Send postal for 


ite us fully in regard to your qualifications and just what you wish. "Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


New York City: 234 Broadwa: 


: y. 
Branches : } St. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. 





Union Teachers’ /Acency. 








Supplies Schools with Teachers: Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEW YORK. 





LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY ! 


Prin. Fred. Luca Squiers, Manager. 

Wants several Goop teachers AT ONCE. Only 

successful paeeaane ~~ ty apply 

An assured patronage. ied positions, 
com. branches, $800, gio. i $500, ete., 
etc. Positions now on hand ‘to fAll—$1000, $900, 
$850, $750, $600, and several at $500. Registra- 
tion fee only $2. 

Send two stamps for circulars, etc., etc. 


Re, renee. a -- b State Normal 
Giotaate and 4 Publ School Principal. 
Address AT vty 

FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y. 


We fill positions! One half commission paid to 
those acquainting us of vacancy. 
“Mr. Squirrs is as successful in the school room as 
with the pen.”—New York Daily World. 


an’s BXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 








wo™ 
8u Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


(Mrs.) 4 D. CULVER, 


. 29 Fifth Ave., N. % 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign bw —_ Professors, and 
bene = of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
q choice schools carefully recommended tc 
= rents. Selling and renting of schoo! peoverty 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. 
FICIENT ERVICE, 
LARGE BU 





FOR RE GISTR ATION. 
BEST. FACILIT: 


NO FE ing 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp ud 


* BR. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2W. l4th., N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Srxeet, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! opt py 


chromo excelsior, merit and 
sixty different designs, colors 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Dette oi Soe Crpparend Dn tes hans 
Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL‘ 









renee 8 20. is 





LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 


More than suitable a; ! Hence, 
will CCESSFUL TEACH now in pos- 
itions, for $1, an) May 15th, OnLy. € GUARAN- 


TEE to refund register fee to — person dissatisfied 
the service of this at the end of the 
year. No other agency a 0 this! No risk— 
WE take that. To pe Tyne | itions in 
New York, New Jerse cepeo y on Lone 
ISLAND, we can say that ute Sensi. date—this 
issue—we have some 20 EXCELLENT positions un- 
filed. Register at once, and allow us to give you 
a better position and gain a part of the commission 
a aiding us to fill your present one. DON’T RISK 
DELAY. Address, 


PRIN. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. Y. Manager. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 

L. Preer, Esq., Clerk Board of Education, 
Marysville, O. says: “Miss K., Prin. of our Gram- 
mar Department is a splendid teacher, cultivated 
and thoroughly educated. if you prove as suc- 

ul m all your ments so e, you 
will lend t aid to the cause of education and 
qreat trouble to school officers.” 
Send for circulars. 


PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to collegex, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Pri: cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of insiruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of me the last three wage have Gueaty 
req pro- 
fessors for x 4 for September. Our calls for 
teachers are all direct hy = employers. New va- 
cancies are com daily. Send at once for 
circulars and note our hey of work. Mention 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


" grnaio Building, ~ 4 BOSTON. 4 8T. E PaO mini. 


ta ae lt toschool officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. . Circulars on application. 











For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Tcachers’ Go-apengne Association, 170 
State marest, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 








Jee, and Cheupest. 


poets Remedy f 











‘ Mamma,” said little Johnny Fangle, 
“what is the Holy See the paper here 
speaks about?” % It’s a long time since 
mamma studied geography, Johnny, dear. 
Look it up in your atlas.” 


He is a model husband who will pretend 
to praise his wife’s ability as a cook, and 
then use her doughnuts as sinkers for his 
fishing lines. 


An Albany man fell dead while cleanin 
the snow off his sidewalk. It is sup 

he suddenly discovered that he had got 
over the line, and removed the snow from 
nearly six inches of his neighbor's sidewalk 


Wife: ‘‘ Where are the strawberries, 
George? The very last thing I said to you 
this morning was not to forget to bring 
home a box.” Husband: ‘‘ Don’t get ex- 
cited, Mary ; “‘ I’ve got that box of berries 
somewhere about me. O, yes, here it is in 
my vest pocket.” 


Yellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th to 20th at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely Jow considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling amo the 
— that while the west- bound tri 

y be made via Kansas City, Seana 

Blufts, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 


route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Yellowstone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 


The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between ncisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the “‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


“* What are you doing now?” “Tama 
‘oman porter in a dry goods jobbing 
ou ** But you have had no experi- 
ence at the business.” ‘‘ You forget, my 
friend, that I was a horse-car conductor 
for ten years. 


IMPORTANT. 


When v lettin, New York City, save Bagga 
Express and rriage Hire, one stop at the 
— Union Hotel, opposite Gra Central 

“pot 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upvare perday, European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elovated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at tbe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class notel in the City, 


ADVICE TO MUTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should 7 
wavs be used for. CBILYREN TEETHING. 
SOOTHES the (HILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. ‘allay 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM- 
KDY FOR DIARRACEA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


A Vermont farmer, who is spending a 
holidays in New York, writes — to his 
wife : ‘* Most everybod: here seems to be 
hard up for money. You can’t go intoa 
store without hearing somebody yelling 
for ‘Cash !’” 


Husband (impatient “Tf the fool- 
killer would only stri . * this town he 
would find plenty of work to do.” Wife: 
“*Is there such a person, dear?” Hus- 
band : “‘ Of course there is.” Wife (with 
anxiety): ‘Well, I do hope, John, that 

ou will be very careful.” 


Don’t Read This 


if you have a sufficiency of this world’s 
gouds, but if you have not, write to Hallett 
Co., Portland, Maine, ‘and receive, free, 
full culars about work that you can do, 
ope Sree Dns Shenae Tan.aee jnoeten, 
at a profit o m r u 
wards, All All succeed ; both senen:’ 4 
All is new. Capital ‘not required. 
& Co., will start you. Don’t delay; ae 
gate at once, and grand success will atten 


you. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
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Beauty 


Is desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer's Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
aids greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 





will restore the 

color, bring out a 

new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 
keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 

“TI am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 

’ 

Abundant and Glossy, 
but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.”’— R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

*“*My hair was coming out (without 


any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer's Hair Vigor, using only 


one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 

**T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 
gard it as the best hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most satisfactory re- 
sults.” — Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D. 


Thomas Hill, Mo. 
** My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 


but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


9 . . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





Conventional “ Monon” Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 

And Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
ing of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Louisville is unsurpassed : then— 

Be it Resolved: That before starting on a jour- 
ney itis Goop Po acy to correspond with E. O 
McCormick, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicage. 


“CANTA FE ROUTE” 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Kansas City 


OPENS FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 





Sunday, April 29th, 1888. 





HE first Vestibule Express to run 
West of Chicago, will leave Dear- 
born Station on above date. 

The Vestibule Express will carry 
through Sleeping Cars from Chicago 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Topeka, without change. 


The “ Santa F£,” with its numerous 


4| objects of interest located along its 


lines will be the most desirable line 
for members of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, enroute to the 
San Francisco Meeting. 


; 
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APPLETONS STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 


room. 


JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “ B.” Com- 


bining movement and form. 


IN PREPARATION.—A complete system of Business Forms. 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 


Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


The only copy- 


The wc 





JUST PUBLISHED—A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in Eneiee Literature; Teacher o 
High School, Cincinnati, 


A Fomemaes for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 
entials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 


mology ; 


Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cy 
information, which they have heretofore been compe 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


— Literature, Hughes 


edia of valuable and interesting 
d to collect for their pupils’ use 





Our Language: 





Philology in Harvard University. 


Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents, 


and 54 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 


Gorpon A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GopDARD, Formerly Instructor in 


This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


and Example. 
—— BY——_ 
Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 


SANBORN, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, New York. 











May 5, 1888, 











BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN 


° Complete Rhetoric 


1 epipieme, For the Teacher. 
2: Shorter Course in Rhetoric. Practical. For the Class. - 


ae ee 


3. Outlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Course in Gna. - - = 75 


H. Coe, 


From Principal Gary Gitegiate Som 
I feel it will be a satisfaction for me to express ou bay th sn nol T snibieh sid ected, 


my personal obligation for Bardeen’s “* Complete 


Rhetoric.” 


ae agreat help, but 


a great source of enjoyment. Its wealth of excellent a} ae helpful in 
class work, and, as compared with the works with which I am pal me 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. By W. H. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 
“We rm ¥ more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to use 
“and leaming it Y= between the art and the ell on want thet text neste 
this on and put it into practice. tomy get te ne occasionally. {[ have 
nd ry of late that has me more than WELL'S | PRIMARY L —_ IN 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. It is really a book of LANGUAGE LESSONS I advise 


every teacher to get such a book as that; you will Yana it it suggestive and helpful.” 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK «a» WHAT TO*WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO 


FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


PuPiILs 
books contain outlines for Composition Work, | for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 


These 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Send postage stamps for samples to 
Co., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





“OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Donen Books, or are 


see adr Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation.  aLsO MANUFACTURERS OF 


panes ene BOosLs. 


There Mo DELS. Katey neon specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Dra n Prim d Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of th Sollds's and Tablets, 

in a carefully graded series, are made with 
the greatest + regard for accuracy and beauty, and are 
furvished at the lowest ible prices ey have 
been Doolute! by th ¢ leading cities ot the country, — 
are abso! imdiapensnls ie to the correct teachin 
at the —_—S and Drawing in every stage, wy pi 
at the outset. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Samples. w Jettess Shestrations : ———- ones 
mples will repa nee = rae re 
Reader, 15 cents ; oak 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 
Fourth, 50 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 





5 Somerset St,, Boston. 


Do You wish a Botany 


That is emneh, scientific, and beautif illustra- 
ted; oy, one who is in the practical work 
of bashing? f so, send One Dollar to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
and they will send to you ‘Appre G. HALu’s 


Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 





I, PRIMARY SPEAKER. Boards.............. 


II, JUNIOR SERAKER. With Instructions to Young 


Speakers. Cloth 


III. ADVANCED SPEAKER, With directions to Speakers 
end - appendix ot words often mispronounced. 


“There is a great variety of fresh, short, pointed pieces.” 
—Herdld 


National 


and Presbyter. 


THE 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


credit ; 


Speakers : 


“We express our 
lisher who find such on selections in =P utterances of to- 


br and the couse? we. 
mpson, D. D. t, Louis, Rev. T. DeWitt age, Rev. 
Stryker, » Rev. Bavic id Swing and Rev. Dr. - * Storrs, do the dicts 


Schurz, Chauncey M. ed “Sunset” 
Curtis honor the 
will commend it to those who are we 
tions of all time.”—Journal of Edi 


surprise and deli od to find an author and r- 


print them bol Rev. Henr o 


Reed, Jonn D. Lo . Voorhees, Carl 
ox Foal George William 
politicians. We suspect its modern character 


yy the standard select- 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEIKLE JOHN ’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Grammar, History aud Literature. 
Treats salient features and with a master’s skill. Readable in style; Price, $1.30. Also in two 
parts, Grammar in one, and Literature in another; Price, 80 cents each. 


HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


Book I. for 


Primary or Lower Grammar Grades; Price, 35 cents. Book II. for Grammar Grades; Price, 


50 cents, 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READERS. 
teach’ 


reading. No.1, for Second or Third 
Fourth 


er Grades; 35 cents. 


Dated to interest Dae aw in Science, while 


er Grades; Price 25 cents. No. 2, for Third or 


BADLAM’S AIDS TO NUMBER, One to Ten. Teachers’ Edition; Price, 30 | yu 


cents. Pupils’ Edition; Price, 25 cents. 


DU SHANE’S DRILL TABLET. Drills pupils to read at sight the sum. differ- 
ence, product, or quotient of any combination of the nine digits; Price, $3.00. 


Sample copies sent on receipt of above introduction prices. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Menial and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Piays. Taoleaux; Pantraniaes 
Charades : Selections for P 

lie Readings and Recitations. 
pee ogue 


GS Hose at., New York, 


THEATRICALS 
mew its. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for up 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex all ages. Coste 
Outht FRER, Terms FREER. Address, TRUE & Co, Augusta, Maine, 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Sy Pauw Bert. 


*1t makes the teaching of tm Science 
ossible in The Common Sch 


*,*Price List 
oleaen. bes oes oe el 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 





Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 

ent Reading, Heroic, Pathetic and Humorous 

tations. 
Mr. THEODORE D. WELD, of Boston 
says: “Miss Rankin has a voice ph ex- 
power. Mae spusnpr to chaple, mateent whnou- 
Hae wholly free from 


tricks and preten- 
contortions of EB, 
con’ v 
a raed 


MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of rots which are in 
Se. very many are appropriate to sing and 
to play, “not only (tra-la,) among the ith 
jogs but throughout the o und conce = wit 
its festivals, conventions a concerts. 
catalogues, or find the “ Ditson & Co.” he os 
any respectable music store. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
should examine and use 

—— DIADEM (30 cts.) Abbey & 


bongs’ O1 OF PROMISE (35 cts.) Hoffman & Ten- 
or 

SONG WORSHIP (85 cts.) Emerson & Sher- 

win—or as 

PRAISE MEETING BOOKS, 


VOICES OF PRAISE (40 cts.) Hutchins, or 
= SPIRITUAL SONGS (3 cts.) Hoffman & 
nne, 


y. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND 
SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 
will examine the new 
‘2, Je AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 
), Jenks, or for Common Schools, UNITED 
OIGKS (50 cents,) Emerson, or for High Schools, 
ROYAL SINGEK (60 cents,) Emerson. 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 
will examine or sing from oe Desseose's 
JEHOVAH’S PRAISE A 
CONCERT SELECTION LOND (Bh, fr from Zerrahn's 
APOGKAPH ($1), or yi 
AMERI€AN MALE CHO. ($1). 


Send for Lists and Descriptions 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price, 
TAberal discount for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
cantl/STORIGAL CARDS. 





Points in each 

Saree “ihe prety and 

a P esory- U ape hers 
L vanced eepameetion 
“above Remit fn a ag 





Si Bast 17th Street, Ne Y 
My | Fo ~) - ll 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MacCord’s New Work on 


DRAWING. 


"MEX HINTS FOR DRAUGHTS- 


y Prof. CHARLES W. MAcCorRD, Stevens Insti- 
Be of Technology. Illustrated with 68 dia- 
grams and full-page plates. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


We also publish 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWING AND 
SKETCHING. 


Including S Applications of Photography. Illv- 
strated plates. colored and plain. By 

_ Hes We REED. t Professor of 

a ig $3. _ Military Academy, West Point. 
’ wo 


“ This is phaey oN x! best work of its oss that 
we have ever met with.”—Hngineering News. 
mane an OF TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAW. 


By Ticut a SMITH. hb ." Anis ie doen 


ed of Pe sl 
Re od by Ck ee McMillan, 
C "i. Professor, of Civil . College of 
Jerse With 12 fo ites, newly 





ne @ colored) and new w engravings. 

8vo, cloth, $2 

“This is a delightfully simple and practical 
work.,’’—Scientific American. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York, 


Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books 
for Scientific Schools and Colleges. 


*,* Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. 








of either kind, with our eet eae ain Park OF 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain 0, 


+ 





